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BILBBALTVGRB. 
THE IRISH MOTHER’S LAMENT. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


My beautiful, my bright-eyed boy ! 
Ah! whither art thou roaming t 
Thy mother’s hope, thy mother’s joy, 
I watch to see thee coming. 
I watch the sails of every ship, 
Bat all retarn without thee ; 
I ask ior thee with quivering lip, 
But none knows aught abvut thee, 
Avourneen Deelish! 





O shame, Avourneen! summer's fled, 
The reaper’s time is gone, dear! 
I will not dream that thou art dead, 
And f left all alone, dear! 
Our cabin is a dreary place, 
The very walls look sorrow ; 
But could 1 orethy darling face, 
They’d ring with joy to-morrow, 
Avourneen Deelish! 


O shame, Avourneen! art thou dead? 
And didst thou brave the danger 
Of stormy seas, to toil for bread, 
And perish with the stranger ? 
My beautiful, my young, my brave! 
Thy mother’s heart is riven; 
But though I may not share thy grave, 
Our sou!s will meet in heaven. 
Avourneen Deelish § 


THE EVENING HOUR. 


Eve is the hour of bliss, 
When angry passions cease, 

And toil and turmoil are exchanged, 
For harmony and peace. 


Eve is the dreamy hour, 
When the child of tancy sees 

An eye in every star, and hears 
A voice in every breeze. 


Eve is the poet’s hour, 
When loity thoughts take birth, 
And the soul is watted far beyond 
The gross desires of earth. 


Eve is the lover’s hour, 
The hour that wakes soft sighs, 

Sweet hopes, tond fears, vague wishes, all 
The spirit’s mysteries, 


Eve is fond memory’s hour, 
When the mental eye locks back 
Through the mist of — years, to trace 
Sweet childhood’s happy track. 


O blessed evening hour ! 
To every son of earth 

Thouu bring’st repose, and rest, and peace, 
Calm joy; and quiet mirth. 





THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
(Continued from Allion of last week.) 

His vaunting was premature. The real strength of the favourite was by 
no means proportioned tovhe number of votes which he had, on one particular 
division, been able to command. He was soon again in difficulties. The 
most impertant part of his budget was a tax on cider. This measure was op- 
posed, not only by those who were generally hostile to his administration, but 
also by many of his supporters. The name of excise had always been hate- 
ful to the Tories. One of the chiel crimes ot Walpole, in their eyes, had been 
his partiality for this mode of raising money. The Tory Johnson had in his 
Dictionary given so scurrilous a definition of the word ‘excise,’ that the 
Commissioners of excise had seriously thought of prosecuting him. The 
counties which the new impost partionlariy affected had always been Tory 
counties. It was the boast of John Philips, the poet of the Kaglish vintage, 
that Cider-land had ever been faithfal to the throae, and that all the pruning- 
hooks of her thousand orchards had been beaten into swords tor the service of 
the ill-fated Stuarts. The effect of Bute’s fiscal scheme was to produce an 
union between the gentry and yeomanry of the Cider-land and the Whigs of 
the capital. Here ordshire and Worcestershire were ina flame. ‘The city 
of London, though not so directly interested, was, if possible, still more ex- 
cited, The debates on this question irreparably damaged the government.— 
Dashwood’s financial statement had been coniused and absurd beyond belief, 
and had been received by the House with roars of laughter. He had sense 
enough to be conscious of his unfitness for the high situation which he held, 
and exclaimed, in a comical fit of despair, ‘What shallIdo? The boys will 

int at me in the street, and cry, ‘‘ There goes the worst chancellor of the 
exchequer that ever was.”’ George Grenville came to the rescue, and spoke 
strongly on his favourite theme, the profusion with which the late war had 
been carried on. ‘(hat profusion, he said, had made taxes necessary. He 
called on the gentlemen opposite to him to say where they would have a tax 
Jaid, and dwelt on this topic with his usual prolixity. ‘Let them tell me 
where,’ he repeated, in a monotonous and somewhat fretfultone. ‘I say, sir, 
let them tell me where. 1 repeat it, sir; 1 am entitled to say to them—tell 
me where.’ Unluckily for him, Pitt had come down to the House that night, 
and had been bitterly provoked by the reflections thrown on the war. He re- 
venged himself by murmuring, in a whine resembling Grenville’s, a line ot a 
well-known song, ‘Gentle shepherd, tell me where,’ ‘If,’ cried Grenville, 
‘gentlemen are to be treated in this way’ Pitt, as was his fashion when 
he meant to mark extreme contempt, rose deliberately, made his bow, and 
walked out of the House, leaving his brother-in-law in convulsions of rage, 
and everybody else ia convulsions of langhter. It was long before Grenville 
lost the nickname of tne gentle shepherd. 

Bat the ministry had vexations still more serious to endure. The hatred 
which the Tories and Scots bore to Fox was implacable. In a moment of 
extreme peril, they had consented to put themselves under his guidance. But 
the aversion with which they regarded him broke forth as soon as the crisis 
seemed to be over. Some of them attacked him about the accounts of the 
Pay- Office. Some of them rudely interrupted him when speaking, by laugh- 
ter and ironical cheers, He wasnaturally desirous to escape from so disagree- 
able a situation, and demanded the peerage which had been promised as the 
reward of his services, 








It was clearthatthere must be some cnange in the composition of the miuis- 
try. But scarcely any, even of those why, trom their situation, might be snp- 
posed to be in all the secrets of the government, anticipated what really took 
place. ‘To the amazement of the Parliament and the nation, it was saddenly 
announced that Bute had resigned. 

‘Twenty different explanatiors of this strange step were suggested. Some 
attribated it to profound design, and some to sudden panic. Some said that 
the lampoons oi the opposition had driven the Earl from the field ; some that 
he had taken office only in order to bring the war to a close, and had always 
meant to retire when that object had been accomplished. tle publicly assiga 
ed ill health as his reason for quitting business, and privately complaiued that 
he was not cordially seconded by his colleagues ; and that Lord Mansfield, in 
particular, whom he had himself brought into the cabinet, gave him no sup- 
portin the House of Peérs. Lord Maanstield was, indeed, far too sagacivus 
not to perceive that Bute’s situation was one of great peril, and fartoo timorous 
to thrust himself into peril for the sake of another. ‘The probability, however, 
is, that Bute’s conduct on this occasion, like the conduct of most men on most 
occasions, was determined by mixed motives. We suspect that he was sick 
of office; for this is a feeling much more common among ministers than 
persons who see public life from a distance are disposed to believe. And 
nothing could be more natural than that this feeling should take possession of 
the mind of Bute. In general, a statesman climbs by slow degrees. Many 
| laborious years elapse before he reaches the topmost pinnacle of preferment. 
Jo the earlier part of his career, theretore, he is constartly lured on by seeing 
something above him. During his ascent he gradually becomes inured to the 
annoyances which belong to a life of ambition. By the time that he has at- 
tained the highest point, he has become patient of labour and callous of abuse. 
He is kept constant to his vocation, in spite of all its discomforts, at first by 
hope, and at last by habit. it was not so with Bate. His whole public life 
lasted little more than two years. On the day on which he became a politi- 
cian he became a cabinet minister. In afew months he was, both in name 
and in show, chief of the administration. Greater than he had been he could 
not be. If what he already possessed was vanity and vexation of spirit, no 
delusion remained to entice him onward. He had been cloyed with the 

leasures of ambition before he had been seasoned to its pains, His habits 
ad not been such as were likely to fortify his mind against obloquy and 
nublic hatred. He had reached his forty-eighth year in dignitied ease,without 
inowing, by personal experience, what it was to be ridiculed and slandered. 
All at once, without any previous initiation, he had found himself exposed to 
such a storm of invective and satire as had never burst on the head of any 





and the prisoner was discharged. ‘(his victory over the government was- 
celebrated with eathusiasm both in London and in the Cider-counties, 

While the ministers were daily becoming more odious to the nation, they 
were doing their best to make themselves also odious to the court. T 
gave the King plainly to understand that they were determined not to be 
Lord Bute’s creatures, and exacted a promise that no secret adviser should 
have access to the royal ear. They soon found reason to suspect that this 
promise had not been observed They remonstrated in terms less respectful 
than their master bad been accustomed to hear, and gave him a fortnight to 
make his choice between his favourite and his cabinet. 

George the Third was greatly disturbed. He had but a few weeks 
exulted in his deliverance from the yoke of the great Whig connection. 
had even declared that his honour would not permit him ever again to admit 
the members of that connection to his service. He now found that he had. 
only exchanged one set of masters for another set still harsher and more ime 
perious, In his distress be thought on Pit. From Pitt it was possible that. 
better terms might be obtained than erther from Grenville, or from the party 
of which Newcastle was the bead. . 

Grenville, on his return from an excursion into the country, sagaians, - 
Buckingham House. He was astonished to find at the entrance a , the 
shape ol which was well known to him, and indeed to all London, It was 
distinguished by a large boot, made for the pur of accommodating ba 
great Commonet’s gouty leg. Grenville gu the whole. His brother-in- . 
law was closeted with the King. Bute, provoked by what he considered as 
the untriendly and ungrateful conduct of his successors, had himself proposed 
that Pitt should be summoned to the palace. 

Pitt had two audiences on two successive days. What at the first,, 
interview led him to expect that the negotiation would be to a satis« 
factory close ; but on the morrow he found the King less complying. The 
best account, indeed the only trustworthy account of the conference, is that. 
which was taken from Pitt’s own mouth by Lord Hardwicke. 

It appears that Pitt strongly represented the importance of conciliating those 
chiets of the Whig party who had been so unhappy as to incur the royal dis- 

leasure. They had, he said, been the most constant triends of the house of. 
anover. Their power and credit were great; they had been long versed in 
public business, If they were to be under sentence of exciusion, a solid ad- 
ministration could not be formed. His Majesty could not bear to think of 
putting himself jnto the hands of those whom he had Fe | chased from his 
court with the strongest marks of anger. ‘1am sorry, Mr, Pitt,’ he said, ‘ but 
I see this wilinotdo. My honour isconcerned. [ must support my honour,” 





statesman. The emoluments of office were now nothing to him ; fur he had 
just succeeded to a princely property by the death of his father in-law. All 
the honours which could be bestowed on him he had already secured. He 
had obtained the Garter for himself, and a British peerage for his son. He 
seems also to have imagined, that by quitting the treasury he should oomnee 
from danger and abuse without really resigning power, and should still 
able to exercise in private supreme influence over the royal mind, 

Whatever may have been his motives, he retired. Fox at the same time 
took refuge in the House of Lords; and George Grenville became first lord 
ol the treasury and chancellor of the exghequer. 

We believe that those who made this arrangement fully intended tnat Gren- 
ville should be a mere puppet in the hands of Bute ; for Grenville was as yet 
| impertectly known even to those who had observed him long. He pass- 
ed for a mere official dru'ge; and he had all the industry, the minute accura- 
cy, the formality, the tediousness, which belong to the character. But he had 
other qualities which had not yet shown themselves—devouring ambition, 
dauntiess courage, self confidence amounting to presumption, aud a \emper 
which could not endure opposition. He was not disposed to be any body’s 
tool; and he had no attachment, political ur personal, to Bute. The two men 
had, indeed nothing in common, except a strong propensity towards 
harsh and unpopular courses, Their principles were fundamentally differ- 
en’ 


Bute was a Tory. Grenville would have been very angry with any per- 
son who should have denied his claim to be a Whig. He was mure prone to 
tyrannical measures than Bute; but he loved tyranny only when disguised 
under the forms of constitutional liberty. He mixed up, after a fashion then 
not very unusual, the theories of the republicans of the seventeenth century 
with the technical maxims of English law, and thus succeeded in combining 
anarchical speculaticn with arbitrary practice. The voice of the people was 
the voice of God ; but the only legitimate organ through which the voice of 
the people could be uttered was the Parliament. All power was from the 
people ; butto the Parliament the whole power of the people had been dele- 

ated. No Oxonian divine had ever, even in the years which immediately 
vllowed the Restoration, demanded for the King so abjeci, so unreasoning a 
homage, as Grenville, on what he considered as the purest Whig principles, 
demanded for the Parliament. As he wished to see the Parliament despotic 
over the nation, so he wished to see it also despotic over the court. In his 
view, the prime minister, possessed of the confidence of the House of Com- 
mons, ought to be mayor of the palace. The King wasa mere Childeric or 
Chilperic, who nigh: well think himself lucky in being permitted to enjoy 
such handsome apartments at St. James’s, and so fine a park at Windsor, 

The opinions of Bute and those of Grenville were diametrically opposed. 
Nor was there any private friendship between the two statesmen. Grenville’s 
nature was not forgiving; and he well remembered how, a few months be- 
ne he had been compelled to yield the lead of the House of Commons to 

Ox. 


Weare inclinei to think, on the whole, that the worst administration which 
has governed England since the Revolution was that of George Grenville.— 
His public acts may be classed under two heads, outrages on the liberty of 
the people, and outrages on the dignity of the crown. 

He began by making war on the press. John Wilkes, member of parlia- 
ment fer Aylesbury, was singled out for persecution. Wilkes had ti.l very 
lately, been known chiefly as one of the most profane, licentious, and agree- 
able rakes about town. He was a man of taste, reading, and engaging man- 
ners. His sprightly conversation was the delight of green rooms and taverns, 
and pleased even grave hearers when he was sufficiently under restraint to 
abstain from detailing .he particulars of his amours, and from breaking jests 
on the New Testament. His expensive debaucheries forced him to have re- 
course to the Jews. He was soona ruined man, and determined to try his 
chance as a political adventurer. In parliament he did not succeed. His 
speaking, though pert, was feeble, and by no means interested his hearers so 
much as to make them forget his face which was so hideous that the carica- 
turists were forced, in their own despite, to flatter him, Asa writer, he made 
a better figure. He set up a weekly paper, called the North Briton. This 
journal, written with some pleasantry, and great audacity and impudence, 
had considerable readers. Forty-four numbers had been published whea 
Bute resigned: and, though almost every number had contained matter grossly 
libellous, no prosecution had been iostituted. The forty-fitth number was in- 
nocent when compared with the majority of those which had preceded it, and 
indeed contained nothing so strong as may now be found daily in the leading 
articles of the Times and Morning Chronicle. But Grenville was now at 
the head of affairs. A new spirit had been infused into the administration.— 
Authority was to be upheld. The government was no longer to be braved 
with impunity. Wilkes was arrested under a general warrant, conveyed to 
the Tower, and confined there with circumstances of unusual severity. His 
papers were seized, and carried to the Secretary of State. These harsh and 
illegal measures produced a violent outbreak of popular rage, which was 
soon changed to delight and exultation. The arrest was pronounced unlaw- 
ful by the Court of Common Pleas, in which Chiet-Justice Pratt presided, 











How his Majesty succeeded in supporting his honour, we shall soon see, 

Pitt retired, and the King was reduced to request the ministers whom he 
had been on the point of discarding, to remain in office. During the two 
years which followed, Grenville, now closely leagued with the Bediords, was 
the master of the court; and a hard master he proved. He knew that he was 
— in place only beeause there was no choice except between himselt and the 

igs. That, under-any circumstances, the Whigs would be forgiven, he 
thought impossible.. The late attempt to get rid ot him had roused his re-. 
sentment; the failure of that attempt had liberated him from al? fear. He 
had never been very courtly. He now began to hold a language, to which, 
since the days of Cornet Joyce and President Bradshaw, no English King 
had been compelled to listen. 

In one matier, indeed, Grenville, at the expense of justice and libeaty, grati- 
fied the passions of the court while gratitying his own. The persecution of 
Wilkes was eagerly pressed. He had written a parody on Pope’s Essay on 
Man, entitled the Essay on Woman, and had appended to it notes, in ridicule 
ot Warburton’s famous Commentary. 

This composition was exceedingly profligate, but not more so, we think, 
than soe of Pope’sown works—the imitation of the second satire of the first 
book of Horace, for example : and, to do Wilkes justice, he had not, like Pope, 
given his ribaldry to the world. He had merely printed at a private press a 
very smal! number of copies, which he meant to present to some of his boon 
companions whose morals were in no more danger of being corrupted by a 
loose book, than a negro of being tanned bya warmsun. A tool of the govern- 
ment, by giving a bribe to the printer, procured a copy of this trash, and placed 
it in the hands of the ministers. 

The ministers resolved to visit Wilkes’s offence against decorum with the 
utmost rigour of the law. What share piety and respect for morals had in. 
dictating this resolution, our readers may judge from the fact, that no person 
was more eager tor bringing the libertine poet to punishment than Lord Mareh 
afterwards Duke of Queensberry. On the first day of the session of Parlia- 
ment, the book, thus disgracetully obtained, was laid on the table of the Lords 
by the Earl of Sandwich, whom the Duke of Bedford’s interest had made See- 
retary of State. The unfortunate author had not the slightest suspicion that 
his licentious poem had ever been seen, except by his printer and by a few of 
his dissipated companions, ti)l it was produced in full Parliament. ‘Though 
he was a man of easy temper, averse from danger, and not very susceptible of 
shame, the surprise, the disgrace, the prospect of utter ruin, put hin, beside 
himself. He picked a qnarrel with one of Lord Bute’s dependents, fought a 

duel, was seriously wounded, and, when half recovered, fled to France. His 
enemies had now their own way both in the Parliament and in the King’s 
Bench. He was censured; expelled from the Commons; outlawed, His 
works were ordered to be burned by the common hangman. Yet was the mul- 
titude still true to him, In the minds even of many moral and religions men, 
his crime seemed light when compared with the crime of his accusers. The 
conduct of Sandwich, in particular, excited universal disgust. His own vices 
were notorious; and, only a fortnight before he laid the Essay on Woman 
before the House of Lords, he had been drinking and singing loose eatches 
with Wilkes at one of the most dissolute clubs in London. Shortly after the 
meeting of Parliament, the Beggar’s Opera was acted at Covent Garden the- 
atre, hen Macheath uttered the words—‘ That Jemmy Twiteher should 
peach me I own surprised me,’—pit, boxes, and galleries, burst into a roar 
which seemed likely to bring the roofdown. From that day Sandwich was 
universally known by the nickname of Jemmy Twitcher. The ceremony 
of burning the North Briton was interrupted by a riot. The constables were 
beaten; the paper was rescued ; and, instead of it, a jackboot and a petticoat 
were committed to the flames. Wilkes had instituted an action for the seizure 
of his papers, against the under-secretary uf state. The jury gave a thou- 
sand pounds damages, But neither these nor any other indications of public 
feeling had power to move Grenville. He had the Parliament with him : 
and, according to his political creed, the sense of the nation was to be collected 
from the Parliament alone. 

Soon, however, he found reason to fear that even che Parliament might tail 
him. On the question of the legality of genera! warrants, the opposition, 
having on its side all sound principles, all constitutional authorities, and the 
voice of the whole nation, mustered in great furce, and was joined by many 
who did not ordinarily vote against the government. On one oceasion the 
ministry, in a very full House, had a majority of only fourteen votes. The 
storm, however, blew over. The spirit of the opposition, from whatever cause, 
began to flag at the moment when success seemed almost certain, The ses- 
sion ended without any change. Pitt, whose eloquence had shone with its 
usual jusire in all the principal debates, and whose popularity was greater 
than ever, was stilla private man. Grenville, detested alike by the courtand 
by the people, was still minister. 

As soon as the Houses had risen, Grenville took a step which proved, even 
more signally than any of his past acts, how despotic, how acrimonious, and 
how fearless his nature was. Among the gentlemen not ordinarily opposed 
tothe government, who, on the great constitutional question of general war- 
rants, fad voted with the minority, was Henry Conway, brother of the Earl 
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expl tore up the ground to a great extent, and threw the 
counterscarp for several hundred yards into the ditch. The drums of the col- 
os = _ distinctly — beating the advance; but darkness had again 
. , : allen, and all was invisible. A third explosion followed still closer to the 
. i oe — clos my A... in -_ pace of be “ry 3 sits ramparts, wih ew up the face of the cnad bastion. The dheemene now 

s0S good ° > oh, | e#¥e 4 general shout, and I saw them gallantly dashing across the ditch and 
lectured me prodigiously on the folly of exposing myself to the hazards ot the ‘Savas way, tearing down the pélinadie, fighting a to hand, heoling the 


She Albion. 


and which so many of the sleepers were never to leave with lite. I then had 
the true experience of human passion. Love, in the light and gay, may be as 
sportive as themselves; in ihe calm and grave, it may be strong and deep; 
but in some, it is strong as tempest and consuming as flame. 5 





still broad 





of Herttord,a brave soldier, a tolerable speaker, and a well-meaning, though 
-mot a wise or vigorous politician. He was now deprived of his regiment, the 
merited reward of faithiul and gallaat service in two wars, It was confident- 
ly asserted that in this violent measure the King heartily concurred. 

But whatever pleasure the persecution of Wilkes, or the dismissal of Con- 
way, may have given tu the royal mind, it is certain that his Majesty’s aver- 
sion to his ministers increased day by day. Grenville was as trugal of the 
public money as of his own, and morosely refused to accede to the King’s 

est, that a few thousand pounds might be expended in buying some open 
fields to the west of the gardens of Buckirgham House. In consequence of 


air, of which she evidently thou m more i i. ! 
=o rind ‘The might pn Ah a the buildings payed Second, tant outy with the bayonet, and finally making a lodgment on the bastion itself. 
said the Beguine, ‘ if they kill, their business is done. It is your cold, ‘vont d coats, which now swarmed through the works, and the colours planted 
this refusal, the fields were soon covered with buildings, and the King and | damp, your night air, that carries off, without letting any one know how,’ the one Pons on : ppl og _ ped ne Wh bad ted te aneeh, and my 
Queen were overlooked in their mest private walks by the upper windows of | perplexity of science on the subject plainly forming the chief evil in poor |‘ aed — on and admiration. hy am I not there?’ was my 
a hundred houses) Nor was this the worst. Grenville was as liberal of | Juhet’s mind. | brs vind td ; ro a ar ane ut soe of the shots which were now 
words as he was sparing of guineas. [nstead of explaining himself in that} ‘See my own condition,’ said she, striving to bring her recollections in aid |.» ne : “of M yet vai vq ths a hones the shame of being a helpless 
clear, concise, and lively manner, which alone could win the aieation of Alof pepadvien, + As Bhecn 1 was & tarmaida the. Board Sie? ; Rhobp Gan | een eS coe es enn tne brave and goed natured French- 
oung mind new tv business, he spoke in the closet just as he spoke in the | in and out, danced at all the family fetes, and was as gay as a bird on the | ™*™ , ad overheard ine—‘ if you wish to rejoin your regiment, you will 
ouse of Commons. When he had harangued two hours, he looked at his} tree. But that life was too good to last. At twenty, a corpora) of Prussian not heve tong to wait. This affair will not be decided to-night, ae | thought 
watch, as he had been in the habi: of looking at the cloc« opposite the 7. dragoons fell in love with me, or 1 with him—it is all the same. His regi- that it would be half an hour ago. I see they have done as auch as they in- 
er’s chair, apologized for the length of his discourse, and then went on for an | ment was ordered to Silesia, and away we all marched. But if ever there | 24d for the time, and mean to leave the rest to fright and famine. To mor- 
hour more. The members of the House of Commons can cough an orator | was a country of fogs, that was the one. There are, now and then, a few | 7° Wl! tell us something. Pack up your valise. Bon soir!" 
down, or can walk away to dianer; ang they were by no means sparing in | even in our delightful France ; but, in Silesia, they have a patent for them, Te be Contenued. 
the use of these privileges when Gren was on his legs, But the poor | they have them ‘ par privilege ;’ if men‘could eat them, there would never be 
young King had to endure all this eloquence with moarnful civilily. To the | a chance of starving in Silesia. So we all got sore throats. Cannon and 
end of his life he continued to ‘alk with horror of Grenville’s oralions. musketry were nothing to them. Our dragoons dropped off like flies at the 
About this time took place one of the most singular events in Piu’s life. | end of summer; and, unless we had been ordered away to keep the Turks 
There was a certait Sir William Pynsent, a Somersetshire baronet of Whig | trom marching to Berlin, or the saints know where, the regiment would have 





THE GATES OF DEATH. 
A REVELATION OF THE HORRORS OF THE BATTLE FIELD. 
BY BAYLE ST. JOHN. 








litics, who had been a Member of the House of Commons in the days of 
Queen Anne, and had retired to rural privacy when the Tory party, towards 
the end of her reign gobipined the aseendency in her councils, His manners 
were eccentric. is morals lay under very odious imputations. But his 
fidelity to his political opinions was unalterable. During fifty years of seclu- 
sion he continued to brood over the events which had driven him from public 
life, the dismissal of the Whigs, the peace of Utrecht, the desertion of our 
allies. He now thoaght that he perceived a close analogy between the well- 
remembered events of his youth and the events which he had witnessed in 
extreme old age; between the disgrace of Marlborough and the disgrace of 
Pitt; between the elevation of Harley and the elevation of Bure; between 
the treaty negotiated by St. John and the treaty negotiated by Bedtord ; between 


Brandenburg in 1762. This fancy took such possession cf the old man’s mind 
that he determined to leave his whole property to Pitt. tn this way Pitt ao- 
expectedly came into pewusien of near three thousand poundsa year. Nor 
conld all the malice of his enemies find any ground for reproach in the transs 
action. Nobody could call him a legacy hanter. oy could accuse him 
of seizing thatto which others had a better claim, For he had never in his 
life seen Sir William; and Sir Wiiliam had lett no relation so near as to be 
entitled to form any expectations respecting the estate. 

The fortanes of Pitt seemed to flourish; but his health was worse than ever. 
We cannot find that, during the session which began in January, 1765, he 
eo appeared in parliament. He remained some months in profound retire- 

tat Hayes, his favourite villa, scarcely moving except from his arm 
chair to his bed, and from his bed to his arm chair, and often employing his 
wife as amanuensis in his most confidential correspondence. Some of his 
detractors whispered that his invisibility was to be aseribed quite as much to 
affectation as to gout. In truth his character, high and splendid as it was, 
wanted simplicity. With genius which did not need the aid of stage-tricks, 
and with a spirit which should have been far above them, he had yet been, 
through life, in the habit of practising them. It was, therefore, now surmissed 
that, having acquired all the consideration which could be derived from elo- 
quence and from great services to the state, he had determined not to make 
himself cheap by ofien appearing in public, but, under the pretext of ill 
health, to surround himself with mystery, to emerge only at long irtervals 
and on momenious occasions, and at other times to deliver his oracles only 
to a tew favoured votaries, who were suffered to make pilgrimages to his 
shrine If such were his object, it was fora time fully attained. Never 
was the magic of his name so powerful, never was he regarded by his coun- 
try with such superstitious veneration, as during this year of silence and 
seclusion. 

While Pitt was thus absent from parliament, Grenville proposed a measure 
destined to produce a great revolution, the effecis cf which will long be felt 
by the whole human race. We speak of the act for imposing stamp-duties 
oft the North American colonies. The plan was eminently characieristic of 
its author. Every feature of the parent was found in the child. A timid 
statesman would nave shrunk from a step, of which Walpole, at a time when 
the colonies were tar less powerful, had said—‘ He who shall propose it, will 
be a mach bolder man than |.’ But the nature of Grenville was insensible 
to fear. A statesman of large views would have felt, that to lay taxes at 
Westminster on New England and New York, was a course opposed, not 
indeed to the letter of the statute-book, or to any decision contained in the 
Term Reports, but to the principles of good government, and to the spirit of 
the constitution. A statesman of large views would also have felt, chat ten 
times the estimated produce of the American stamps would have been dearly 

urchased by even a transient quarrel between the mother country and the 
colonies. But Grenville knew of no spiri: of the constitution distinct from 
the letter of the law, and of no national interests except those which are ex: 
pressed by pounds, shillings, and pence. That this policy might give birth 
to deep discontents in all the provinces, trom the shore of the Great Lakes to 
the Mexican sea; that France and Spain might seize the opportunity of re- 
venge; that the Empire might be dismembered ; that the debt—that debt 
wit the amount of which he perpetually reproached Pitt—might, in conse- 
quence of his own policy, be doubled; these were possibilities which never 
occurred to that smail, sharp mind. 

The Stamp Act will be remembered as long as the globe lasts. But, at the 
time, it atiracted much less notice in this covntry than another act which is 
now almost uterly forgotten. The King fell ill, and was thought to be ina 
dangerous state. His complaint, we believe, was the same which, ata later 

riod, repeatedly incapacitated him for the performance ot his regal functions. 

he heir-apparent was only two years old. it was clearly proper to make 
vision tor the administration of the government, in case of a minority. 
The discussions on this point brought the quarrel between the court and the 
minisiry to a crisis, The King wished to be entrusted with the power of 
naming a regent by will. ‘The mizisiers feared, or affected to fear, that, if 
this power were conceded to him, he would vame the Princess Mother, hay, 
sibly the Earl of Bute. They, therefore, insisted on introducing into the 
Bint words confining the King’s choice to the royai family. Having thus ex- 
cluded Bure, they urged tne King to let them, in the most marked manner, 
exclude the Princess-Vowager also. They assured him that the House of 
Commons would undoubtedly strike her name out, and by this threat they 
wrung from him a reluctant assent. In a few days, it appeared that the repre- 
sentations by which they had indaced the King to put this gross and public 
affront on his mother were unfounded. The friends of the Princess in the 
Hou-e of Commons moved that her name shoulc be inserted, The ministers 
could not decently attack the parent of their master. ‘They hoped that the op- 
position would come to their help, and put on them a force to which they 
would gladly have yielded. But the majority of the opposition, though hating 
the Princess, hated Grenville more, beheld his embarrassment with delight, 
and woald do nothing to extricate him {rom it. The Princess’s name was 
accordingly placed in the list of persons qualified to hold the regency. 
[ To be continued.) 
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MARSTON, OR THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN, 
(Continued from Albion of last week.) 

I left the house iminediately, ina state of mind which seemed like a disso- 
lation of all my faculties. I could not speak—I could scarcely see—I could 
only gasp for air, and retain sufficient power over my limbs to guide my steps 
to my melancholy dwelling. ‘There | threw myself on my rough bed, and 
lingered throughout the day in an exhaustion of mind and body, which I 
sometimes thought «o be the approach of death. How little could Clotilde 
have intended that | shouid suffer thus for her high-toned delicacy! Still, in 
allmy misery of soul, | did her justice. I remembered the countenance of 
melancholy beauty with which she announced her final determination. The 
accents of her impassioned voice continually rose in my recollection, giving 
the deepest testimony ot a heart siruggling at once with affection anc a sense 
of duty. In my wildest reveries during that day and night ot wretchedaess, 
I felt that, if she could have spared ine a single pang, she woulc have rejoiced 
to cheer, to console, tu tranquillize me, Those were sirange teelings for a 
rejected lover, but they were entirely mine, There was so lofiy a spirit in 
her glance, so true a sincerity in her language, so pure and transparenta trath 
in her sighs, and smiles, aod involuntary tears, that I acquitted her, from my 
soul, of all attempts to try, Of triumph over, my devotion to her, More than 
onee, during that night of anguish, | almost imagined the scene o! ihe day 
actually passing again before my eyes. Lsaw her sorrows, and vainly en- 
deavoured to subdue them; I heard ber coavulsive tones, aud aliempted to 
calm them; I reasoned with her, talked of our common helplessness, acknow- 
edged the dignity and the delicacy of her conduct, and even gave her lip the 
kiss of peace and sorrow aq bade her farewell. Deep but exquisite illusion ! 
which I cherished, snd strove to renew; uniil, suddenly aroused by some 
changing of the sentinels, or passing of the attendants, | looked round and 
saw nothing but the gloomy roof, the old flickering ot the huge lantern hang- 
ng trom the centre of the hall, and the beds where so many had slept their last, 





had its last quarters in this world within a league of the marshes of Breslau. 
So I say ever since—take care of damp.’ 


give me sketches of her history. The corporal had tallen a victim—though 
whether to Silesian fog, brandy, or bullet, she left doubttul—and she had 
married his successor in the rank. Love and matrimony in the army are of 
a different order from either in civillife; for the love is perpetual, the matri- 
mony precarious. Juliet acknowledged that she never left above a month’s 
interval between her afflictions as a widow and her consolations asa wife. 
In the course of time she changed her service. A handsome Austrian ser- 
geant won her heart and hand, and she followed himto Hungary. There, 
between marsh fever and Turkish skirmishing, various casualties occurred in 
the wrongs of the house of Austria in 1712 and the wrongs of the house ot | the matrimonial list; and Juliet, who evidently had been a handsome brunette, 
and whose French vivacity distanced all the heavy charms ot the Austrian 
peasantry, was never without a husband. At length, like other veterans, 
having served her country to the full extent of her patriotism, she was discharged 
with her tenth husband, and of course induced the honest Austrian to come 
to the only country on which, in a Frenchwoman’s creed, the sun shines. 
There the Austrian died. 


fellow, though dull; and I believe, next to smoking and schnaps, he loved me 
better than any thing else in the world. 
he always kept with a bottle of brandy additional, he rambled out into the fog 
and came back with a cold. 
nursed him like a babe, and he died, like a true Austrian, with his meerschaum 
in his mouth, bequeathing me his snuff-box, the certificate of his pension, and 
his blessing. 
then was tobe done? I was born for society. 1 once or twice thought of an 
eleventh busband ; but I was rich. 
sion of a hundred ; this perplexed me. 
myself alone. 
round me were not thinking of my money a!l the while? 
marry no more—and became a Beguine.’ 


She interpreted it in the happy way of her country. 
denial,’ said she ; ‘I perceive it in your astonishment. 
‘ Yes,’ said she, clasping her hands and looking pathetic ; ‘I acknowledge that 
it was cruel. 
answer for—and I but filty! 
taken no vows; remark ‘hat, Monsieur le Capitaine. 
only a Swur de Charité. No, nothing shall ever induce me to make or keep 
the vows. Jam free to marry to-morrow ; aud I only beg, Monsieur le Capi- 
taine,that when you are well enough to go abroad again, whether in the town or 
in -he couctry, or in whatever part of Europe you mav travel, you will have the 
kindness to state positively—most positively, that Juliet Dennertronk nee Ven- 
trebleu has not taken, and never will take, any vows whatever!’ 


Ah, moquzr Anglais !* finishing with all the pantomime of blushing confusion, 
and started away like a fluttered pigeon. 


effort was to reach the mansion in which Clotilde resided. 
ceived the iutelligence, that on the evening of the day of my first and last visit, 
she had left the town with the superior of the convent. 
urgent treaties to the governor to be permitted to leave Valenciennes, that he 
had obtained a passport for her from the general commanding the trenches; 
and not only for her, but also for the nuns—the burning of whose convent had 
left them houseless. 


she was under the protection of her relatives; and when I| saw from day to day 
the ravage that was committed by the tremendous weight of fire, [ almost re- 
joiced that she was no longer exposed to its perils. 


long over my own calamities. My life was spent in the midst of tumults, which, 
if they did not extinguish—and what could extinguiah?—the sense of such 
mental trials, at least prevented the echo of my complains from returning to 
my ears. 
on my couch with almost total indifference as to my ever resting ou another, 
the whole city was alarmed by the intelligence that the besiegers were evidently 


Having thus relieved her gvod-uatured spirit ot its burden, she proceeded to 


‘Loved him,’ said the Beguine, wiping her eyes. ‘He was an excellent 


Bat on his emperor's birthday, which 


Peste! I knew it was all over with him; but I 


I buried him, got pensioned, and was broken hearted. What 
I had above a thousand francs, and a pen- | 
I was determined to be married for 
Yet how could I know whether the hypocrites who clustered 
So I determined to 


In all my vexation, I could not help turning my eye upon the sentimentalist. 
‘You wonder at my self- 
I was Sut fifty then.— 


What rght had Ito break so many hearts? I have much to 
Iam even now but fifty-six. Yet observe, | have 
At this moment I am 


‘ Not even those of marriage, Juliet !’ asked I. 
She laughed, and patted my burning head, with ‘ Ah, vous etes bien bon!— 


As soun as I felt able to move, which was not for some days after, my first 
But there I re- 


She had made such 


Painful as it was thus to lose her, it was in some degree a relief to find that 


But it was my fate, or perhaps my good fortune, never to be suffered to brood 


Before the midnight of that very day in which I had flung myself 


preparing for an assault. J listened undisturbed. Even this could scarcely 
add to the horrors in which the inhabitants lived from hour to hour; and to me 
it was the hope of a rescue, unless I should be struck by some of the shells, 
which now were perpetually bursting in the streets, or should even fall a victim 
to the wrath of an incensed garrison. But an order came to the officer in 
charge of the hospital, to send all the patients into the vaults, and throw all the 
beds on the roof, to deaden the weight of the fire. He was a man of gentleman- 
like manners, and had been attentive to me, in the shape of many of those mi- 
nor civilities, which a man of severe authority might have refused, but which 
mark kindness of disposition. On this night he told me that he had orders to 
put all the prisoners’ under arrest; but that he regarded me more as a friend 
than a prisoner—and that I was at liberty to take any precaution for my secu- 
rity which I thought proper. My answer was ‘ that I hoped, at all events, not 
to be shut into the vaults, but to take my chance above the ground.’ In the 
end, I proposed to assist in carrying the mattresses to the roof, and remain there 
until the night was over. ‘ But you wi!l be hit,’ said my friend. ‘So be it,’ 
was my answer. ‘It is the natural fate of my profession ; but, at least, I shall 
not be buried alive.’ 

* All will be soon over with us all, and with Valenciennes,” said the officer ; 
‘though whether to-night or not, is a question. We have seen new batteries 
raised within the last twenty-four hours. The enemy have now nearly three 
hundred heavy guns in full play ; and, to judge from the quantity of shelle, they 


The following was the story told me by a veteran when | last visited the 
Hospital of Invalids at Paris :— 

_ Betore | was reduced to my present helpless state 1 was 4 common sol- 
dier, exercising even then no more influence on the affairs of my countly 
than could he expec'ed from the strength of a single pair of arms, and the 
courage that burned in the breast ot one among a multitude directed towards, 
the sameend. I was thirty five years of age when I shouldered my musket, 
and lett Paris to join the fatal expedition against Russia in 1812. | endnred, 
in common with the rest of the army, the extreme privations of the march ; 
and shared in the saduess and discouragement which prevailed when, after 
crossing the Niemen, we plurged intothe sombre forests beyond, and began 
to traverse a country where we were without a friend, and, what was equally 
unforiunate, without am enemy. I shared in the eagerness of the army for a 
battle; and its sorrow, when our hopes were day by day disappointed. At 
length, when the time did arrive (7th Sepiember,) it had been so long deterred 
that it was with some difliculty the Emperor's proclamation roused in our 
breasts the martial araour which had become necessary ‘o support our jaded 
bodies during the fatigues of a conflict. The first burst of arti lery, however, 
and the smell of powder, effectually roused me. Avusterlitz, Friedland, Jena, 
with their glorious recollections, burst upon my faney ; and placing victory 
before me as the goal, I swept down, with my regiment, the 106th, to the at- 
tack of the village of Borodino, against which we were pushed forward from 
the left of the grande armee, under Prince Eugene. The sun, which had risen 
behind the Russian lines, and glisiened on the hundred thousand bavouets that 
bristled on the crest of the vast semicircle of heights they occupied, was soon 
obscured by the su!lphureous vapours which, gushing from the mouths o 
great gun, culverin, and muske!, soon disnersed in the air, and hung suspendf 
ed over our heads, Each soldier’s observation was new limited to what oc- 
eurred within a few yards of him. We fought, bled, died, unmarked amids - 
the obscurity and uprvar. Butthe object wasgained, The enemy was exl- 
pelled from the village at the point of the bayonet ; and, had the orders we re- 
ceived been obeyed, the miseries I afterwards endured might never have be- 
fallen me. Instead, however, of breaking down the bridge, as had been com- 
manded, and waiting the result of Poniatowsky’s operations on the right, we 
pushed across the Kalougha, and began driving the enemy aloug the high- 
road towards Corcka. 1 was advancing with my company obliquely up the 
steepest portion of the height, a little to the right of the road, under a tremen- 
dous fire from a whole series ef batteries and fortitied redoubts, when | was 
struck in several places and fell. 

The various fortunes of the army in general, and of the division to which I 
was at'ached in particular, from morning until evening, [ shall not relate, I 
know nothing of them trom personal experience. Ali I ean remember is, 
that I did not remain pertectly insensible during the contest. _ | seemed, indeed 
a horrible slumber, in which, when most unaware of what was passing around 
me, my diseased imagination supplied the place of sense, and called up before 
me visions of my past life, recollections of my past sufferings, iningled with 
vivid pictures of past enjoyments. 1 was occasionally roused, however, to an 
imperfect enjoyment of consciousness,in which disturbed images of surrounding 
objects found their way to my brain. A confused and irregular uproar, which 
seemec to announce the destruction of Nature's fabric, swept through the por- 
tals of sense: it was at times a perfect hurricane of sound, which, effacing 
every other impression on wmy mind, threw me into a state of bewilderment 
and semi-insensibility which it is impossible to describe, 

Such being my position, it was of course impossible for me to have any 
notion ofthe flight oftime. I can well remember, however, the delicious sen - 
sations preceding my restoration te consciousness and misery. They were 
eaused by a shower of rain, which fell towards the evening, and seemed to be 
a vain effort of nature to wash away the blood that had been spilt that day.— 
This retreshing boon from the clouds restored me to my senses, A complete 
silence had succeeded the horrible clamour of the ba'tle. I was lying on my 
back on a heap of dead bodies, with my face turned trom Goreka, so that 
without moving I could behold the position which the French army had oc- 
cupied in the morning ; and the village of Borodino at my feet, through 
which the Kalougha ran in a northerly direction, to join at no great distance 
the muddy waters of the Moskowa. The irregular ground was strewed with 
bodies, helmets, swords, muskets, standards stained with blood, drums, broken 
gun-carriages; and cut up by the hoofs of innumerable horses. Whether 
the gathering obscurity deceived me, or that this part of the field was in realit 
deserted, | could discern no sign of life. All was cold and vomfortless. 

vast sombre forest seemed to encircle the horizon, and to have swallowed up 
whatever had been spared during the struggle which had lately taken place. 
fhe sky was cloudy, evidently affected by the vapours which had aris— 
en from the battle field, and now shedding upon it a fine penetrating rain. I 
searcely doubted that my friends had gained the victory, and, feeling no pain 
in any pari of my body, flattered myselt that if I was not soon able to rise 
and join them, [ should, at jeast, be discovered next morning, and sent back 
to the vast conve it of Kolotskoi,two days’ march from thence, where an hos~ 
pital had been established. 


When I look back upon my own conduct at this distance of time, I cannot 
help being astonished at the sang froid with which f regarded my position, and 
the confitence with which I looked forward to the tuture. Yet this may find 
credence with many. Few, however, will beiieve that up to that moment I 
was totally unaware that | had been rendered a cripple for lite, both my legs 
having been shatrzred, and almost torn from my body by acanron-ball. I 
was also wounded in several places about my breast and my head, a musket- 
bullet had ploughed a furrow in my forehead, and a bayonet had laid open 
my side. [n this state was | foolish enough to feel certain of life. When, 
howevei, by raising myselt on my elbow, l discovered, both by examination, 
and the pain which the exertion caused to slioot through my whole frame, 
what immense injuries I had received, a sudden revulsiun of feeling took 
place. With the same rashness that had caused me to indulge in unqualified 
hope, I flew te the other extremity of despair, and felt about for some weapon 
with which I might terminate my sufferings. But the weakness of my body, 





must have a hundred mortars besides. No fortress can stand this; and if it | 
continues, we shall soon be ground into dust.’ He took his leave; and, with 
my mattress on my shoulder, | mounted the numberless and creaking stair 
cases, until the door of the roof and the landscape opened on me together, 
The night was excessively dark, but perfectly caim; and, except where the 
re from the batteries marked their position, all objects beyond the ramparts ; 
were invisible. The town around me lay silent, and looking more like a vast ! 
grave than a place of human existence. Now and then the light of a lantern 
gliding along the ruined streets, showing me a group of wretched beings hur- 
rying a corpse to the next churchyard, or a priest seeking his way over the 
broken heaps to attend some dying soldier or citizen. All was utter desolation. 
But a new scene—a terrible and yet a superb one—suddenly broke upon me. 
A discharge of rockets from various points of the allied lines, showed that a 
general movement was begun. The batteries opened along the whole extent 
of the trenches, and by their blaze I was able to discern, advancing and form- 
ing ia their rear, two immense columns, which, however, in the distance and 
the fitfuloess of the glare, looked more like huge clouds than living beings — 
The guns of the ramparts soon replied, and the roar was deafening ; while the 
plunging of shot along the ramparts and roofs made our situation perilous in no 
slight degree. But, in the midst of this hurricane of fire, I sawa single rocket 
shoot up from the camp, aud the whole range of the batteries ceased in an in- 
slant. The completeness of the cessation was scarcely less appall ng than the 
roar. While every telescope was turned intently on the spot, where the col- 
umns and batteries seemed to have sunk together into the earth, a pyramid of 
blasting flame burst up to the clouds, carrying with it fragments of beams and 
masonry. The exp'osion rent the air, and shook the building on which I stood, 
as if it had been a house of sand, A crowd of engineer and staff officers now 
rushed on the roof. and their alarm at the results of the concussion was undis- 
guised. ‘ This is what we suspected,’ said the chief to me ; * but it was impos- 
sible to discover where the gallery of their mine wasrun. Our counter mme 
has clearly failed.” He had scarcely spoken the words, before a second and 





caused by loss of bloud, bafiled me; and atlera short interval I began to con- 
sider, with some degree of calmness, my chances of preservation. ‘The result 
I arrived at was not very encouraging. I saw all the difficulties and dangers 
which surrounded me; but guided by the primitive instincis of nature, resol- 
ved to do everything in my power to prolong my existence. 

Night had now descended upon the earth; and I coald see on the heights 
around me northward along the Moskowa, and far to the south, towards Se- 
menowska, the wood of Ulitza, and the old road to Moscow, the bivouac 
fires of the French army, as one by one they were lighted. Though many and 
bright, they had not sufficient strength to dissipate the general darkness, so 
that they seemed isolated, and at first without order. My eye, however, had 
begun to trace fanciful resemblances, when, strange to say, I fell intu a sleep, 
from which I did not awake until day dawned. 

The cold rain was again falling from a huge irregular mass of clouds 
which a violent north wind was driving across the country. As far as the 
eye could reach the broken ground was covered, as I have said, with the de- 
éris of the battle—dismounted cannon, burned houses, arms, dead bodies, and 
wounded men, some endeavetring to rise, others dragging themselves towards 
the rear of the army, others sitting gazing stupidly around them, others mur- 
muring the names of their country or their mother , others silent and resigned, 
waiting with frigid indifference the appointed hour. Russians and French 
were indiscriminately mingled, neither taking notice of tne other, The former, 
I observed, bore their sufferings with a kind of dogged, uniform, uncomplain- 
ing sullenness, whilst the French exhibited every various shade between ab- 
solute despair and a resignation bordering sometimes upon heroism. 

As morning advanced, bands ot marauders began to scour the field, com- 
posed principally of that dangerous rabble which follows generally the skirts 
ofanarmy. I was too happy to escape the notice of these by feigning to be 
a corpse; but when, at length, a few parties began to make their appearance, 
evidently on the search for the wounded of whuse recovery hopes might be 
entertained, I did all in my power to attract their attention. In so slovenly a 
manner did they perform their duty, however, that they never approached the 
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place where I lay in the agony of suspense, which con'inued whilst there was 
yet hope, and was then followed by a long continued swoon. 

When I recovered, the evening of the®second night was comingop. The 
only sounds I heard were the faint notes of a distant military band, which 
seemed to be fast retiring along the roadto Moscow. Presently it died away, 
and | felt that I was leit alone on the battle field, with nv companions but the 
dead. Itis impossible to paint my feelings at that moment. With a stern 
effort of the will overcoming my weakness, I sat up, and tearing off pieces 
from the dresses of my companions, buund up my wounds, most of which were 
already staunched, whilst others bled bet feebly. ’ 

I now discovered to what a state | was reduced. The immense quantity 
of blood I had lost, and my |png abstinence from food, had nearly deprived 
me of all strength. Fortunately the rain, which, as { have said, had fallen, 
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‘ We are at Borodino,’ 1 replied, willing if possible to keep fo: a while the 
more ho:rible features of the scene from her notice. She seemed satisfied with 
this, and remained tranquil, herhead supported by my arms. At length, how- 
ever, I perceived that evening was drawing nigh, and that it behoved me to 
think how we should pass the night. 

* Can you waika little?’ £ inquired. 

* Are you Charles !’ she said. ‘ I am afraid you are not Charles,’ 

* Yes, yes; my name is Charles.’ 

* Not my Charles.’ 

* Your Charles.’ 

She shook her head, and remained motionless. I now contrived to steep a 
morsel of biscuit which I had found in the b andy, and to make her swallow it. 
This several times repeated gave her strength ; and with an effort she rose to 





had left a pool close at hand. Out of this, with a shako, | was enabied tu 
reach some water, which I drank greedily, The eff-ct was instantaneous.— 


My vigorous constitution required oniy this stimalant. L next felt hanger, | 


and contrived to search my haversack fur food. [i contained, however, only 
two biscuits. Halt of one of these was as much as I could eat at tnat time. 
The remaiader | resolved to preserve most carefully. 1 now observed at no 
great distance a horseman’s cloak, which I soun appropriated, as the cold be- 
gan to be exireme, 1 had scarcely wrapt myself in it, and determined to pass 
the night with no other protection, when a flash of lightning, anda loud thun- 
der-clap tld me a siorm was at hand. Unwilling to be again drenched to 
the skin, I lovked about for a place of shelier, aud svon discovered a must ex- 
traordinary one. This was the stomach of a horse, which had been ploughed 
open by a cannon-ball. 

_ However disgusting such a retreat might kave been thought by me ona 
ditlerent occasion, | now felt thankful for having tound it. ‘I'he cold was 
every momeat increasing; and it was evident by the whole aspect of the 
heavens that a terrific tempest was impending. Supporting myself with one 
hand, theretore, my !ower limbs being utterly deprived of the power of motion, 
with the other | cleared away as much as [ could of the intestines, and re- 
gardless of what at a different time would have inspired the most invincible 
repug vance, contrived a‘ last to get under cover. Before L had done so, the 
first heavy drops of the shower warned me that my precaution was needed ; 
for presently the sky seemed to open, and let fall an entire flood upon the 
country, whilst the lightning with incessant flashes seemed to ignite the heav- 
ens, and threaten the earth, and the thunder roared like a long delayed echo 
of the battle from side to side of the horizon, tearing open the panting flanks 
of the clouds, and prolonging its angry bellowings antil my very heart sank 
within me for terror, and | wished that the ground would open to swallow and 
save me from its fury. tiow it was possible for me to sleep in the midst of 
this horrible uproar! cannot tell. But when the elements had raged harm- 
lessly over my head for upwards of an hour, L became more tranquil, I smag- 
ine, and yielded to fatigue. Tne dreams that now crowded to my brain were 
such as I had never experienced before. Sometimes whole showers of flow 
ers seemed pouring down around me; sometimes, transported back in thought 
to a state of infancy, I fancied myself rocked in a cradle, amidst the most 
fragrant perfumes; someiimes | was walking in the greenest fields; some- 
times floating geutly through the air, upborne by iavisible hands. 1 was 
awakened by sounds which might at first have been thought to proceed trom 
a pack of hoands in full cry ; but it soon became evident that they rose from 
a troop of wolves descending, now that the storm was over, from the moun- 
tains, to feast upon the dead. Shrinking backward into my loathsome habi- 
tation, | endeavoured to close the aperture by which 1 had entered. In vain, 
however ; and presently more than filly terocious wolves, if I might judge 
by the sounds, swept by me, as if taking asurvey of the extent of their acqui- 
sition before they enjuyed it. One of them in his bounds alighted for a mo- 
ment on the carcass which concealed me, and I judged his prodigious strength 
from the weightiness ot his step. But there was no pause; and presently 
their howls died away in the distance. As soon as they were gone, so ex- 
hausted had I become that I fell asleep, and, being undisturbed during the rest 
of the night, did not awake antil morning was far advanced. 

Every day fresh causes of solicitude seemed to start into being around me, 
and I began to entertain the most discouraging thoughts. The most alarm- 
ing Circumstance, and that, accordingly, which most busily employed my 
thoughts, was the increasing stench arising from the vast amount of animal 
matter decomposing and putrifying on every side. ‘The very air at length 
seemed to thicken, and grow heavy, and to press, with a smothering weight, 
upon the lungs. The aet of breathing was performed with disgust, as if it 
assimilated with the system particlesin which lay concealed the seeds of cor- 
raption and dissolution. A cold blue vapour, ten times more intense and nox- 
ious than the fetid exhalation of the church-yard, clung to the earth as far 
as the eye could reach, thus rendering the dangers that linger over a battle 
field paipable to more senses than one. Around me on every side were s ights 
too hideous to describe, Death had at length exerted its influence over every 
co pse. It seemed almost impossible to believe that life had ever inhabited 
those repulsive forms. 

The stupifying eff ct of the malaria, instead ofstriking me dead instantly, 
as might bave been the case with a feeble constitution, approzched me gra- 
dually, inducing a sort of drowsiness in the head, and a general lassitude, 
with which exertion of any kind was almost incompatible. Finding myself 
in this state one day, l lacked the energy to go in search ot provissions, and 
remained in the fetid carcass, which now seemed to threaten to be my cof- 
fin, sinking gradually to so low a pitch of weakness that recovery might have 
proved hopeless. Fortunately, however, an ungovernable hunger took posses- 
sion of me. Reducec to live in some respects like wild beasts, I did not now 
Scotn to imitate them in otuers ; but resorting to an expedient at which my 
very gorge now rises, | tore with my teeth morsels trom the side of the dead 
horse which sheltered me, aud ravenously devoured them. A violent fii of 
Sickness was the consequence, which seemed to restore motion to my blood, 
to relieve my brain from the heaviness which weighed upen it, and allow me 
to look the horrors of my pesition in the face. I now perceived the necessity 
of immediately abandoning at all hazards my loathsome retreat, Crawling 
forth accordingly, I slung a musket on my back, stuck my two pistols in my 
belt, which supported also a sword, and puttinga pound or two of cartouches 
in my haversack, proceeded to drag myself along, taking the direction of the 
heights of Goreka, and endeavouring as much as possible to avoid the dead 
bodies. The journey wastoilsome. Never since | was first wounded had I 
attempted anything so difficult. What with my general weakness, and want 
of food, 1 was obliged to halt over ten times in travelling two or three hun- 
dred yards. I at length reached a place where the heaps of corpses seemed 
0 cease, and was congratulating myself, when [ beheld several right in front 
ofme. 1 would have turned aside to avoid them had not an unusual sight 
presented itself. ‘i'his was a body of a woman. All the other victims of war 
1 had shunned as masses of corruption. This kindled in my bosem feelings 
which had long been extinct. The desire of self-preservation was replaced 
tor a while by the feeling of pity, and I had directed my course towards the 
body which had attracted my attention. She lay with her arms tightly clasp. 
ed round the neck ofa young soleier, and her tace buried in the long hair 
which adorned his head and mingled with her own. Curious to know whe- 
ther I cuuld remember her tace among the followers of the army, I endea- 
voured to disengage her hands. For some time { was unable, so firmly were 
they knit together ; but I at length succeeded in turning the face towards me, 
It was that of a young woman, or rather girl, excessively emaciaied, but re- 
taining traces of great beauty. 

I scarcely know wha: vague hope it was that induced me to pour a litile 
powder on the ground close by her side, and set fire to it with one of my pis- 
tols, A gentle sigh moved her lips; but it was so gentle, and the motion 
was so insignificant, that it reyuired the intense gaze which I cast upon her 
features, and the intense attention with which J listened, to detect them. But 
I was now convinced that life stiil lingered within those veins ; the thought 
that [ might have a companion to share my sufferings took possession of me; 
my heart fluuered within me; my pulse beat high ; my brain whirled: 
and finally, passing my arm round the neck of the young girl, I swooned 
away. 

I was restored by feeling a gentle throb under my right breast responsive to 
that which shook my own. Bat it was not immediately followed by another. 
However, I could detect a certain glow in the trame of the young girl, which 
assared me that the principle of life was rapidly recovering within her. 
This roused me toexertion, and [ began to ransack the haversacks of the few 
bodies which lay around. I thus, at length, discovered what I sought with 
mos: eagerness—a small flask of brandy. This I applied to the girl’s lips ; 
and, though she did not swallow anything, the smell of it, without doubt, as- 
sisted in reviving her. Pouring a litle into the palm of my hand 1 chafed 
her temples therewith, and, at length, to my inexpressible joy, a long deep sizh 
escaped her, and she began to breath with a regular, buta weak and suppres- 
sed breath. Her whole frame then shook with a convulsive tremor, and, at 
length, when by raising her head I had forced her co swallow about a spoon- 
ful of the brandr, she opened her eyes, and cast them around with a painful 
expression of surprise. - At first it seemed asthough she saw nothing to recon- 
zile her to this return toexistence, for she shuddered, closed her eyes, and seem 
ed about to relapse into her former state of inanition. By immetse exertions, 
however, I again restored her: her eyes encountered mine witha long gaze, 
though not of recognition, and in accents faint and low she inquired. 

* Wheream I?’ 

The joy occasioned at these, the first words uttered by a human voice which 
had struck upon my ears forso many days, after having almos: given up the 
ho e of holding any further communion but with the dead, prevented me for a 

while fromanswering. At length the young girl, who still kept her glance 
firmly fixed upon me, had time to say, with an expression ofsemi-reproach,— 
* You will not tell me?’ 


her knees. I found it impossible to assist her, which she perceived, and cast- 
| ing a glance of excessive commniseration upon me, she said, 

* And in that state ycu have thought ofme?t Qh, sir, what can [ say? How 
| shall [ thank you? 

All this time she did not cast her eyes upon the corpse to which I had found 
her clinging, but kept them as mach as poss ble fixed on me. ‘This [ rejoiced 
at, imagining that if she were to behold him, the affection which had doubt 
less led her there would cause a relapse. I therefure hastened to crawl away, 
begging her to follow me ifshe wasable. As I moved, of course, very slowly, 
bearing my arms, and a little food, which I had collected, she was enabled to 
keep pace with me ; now rising to her feet, and tottering a step or two; now 
sinking on her knees, and advancing with the help of her hands. I[n this man- 
ner | led her tu the other side uf a smail thicket, which lay at no great dis- 
tance. We now found ourselves on the brink of a little glen, turned towards 
the south, and overiooking the whole field of battle. {t was some thirty yards 
across, and fifty deep. At the inner extremity I could discern the ruins of a 
burnt hut, but J judged it impossible to reach it that evening, as! myseif was 
near fainting with fatigue. My hands, moreover, were torn and bleeding ; and 
my elbows covered with wounds. 1 accordingly resulved to pass the night 
where I was, and crept under a bush. I ate one of the biscuits I had found 
persuaded my companion to eat a piece of one, and we both drank a little bran- 
dy. Tabstained trom asking any questions as to who and what she was, and 
what brought her there, for fear of fatiguing her ; cunfiuing the little conversa- 
tion that passed between us to a question or two about her actual feelings. 
She was evidently in a very exhansted state ; and when I felt her burning 
hands, I began to fear that | had only restored her to die a second death. How- 
ever, I offered up a prayer lur her safety and my own—the first time [had real- 
ly prayed on that tield—and wrapping my cloak about us both, we were soon 
fast asleep. 

The brandy, I suppose, which I had drunk prevented me from awaking until 
morning was far advanced. Even before | opened my eyes [ lelt that some- 
tuing extraordinary had happened. My limbs seemed siitfeved ; an unusual 
weight impeded my movements ; and a sharp, damp, penetrating cold pierced 
me tothe very marrow. | raised my head, and to my horror aad «stonishmene 
beheld the whole country far and near white wih snow. The last flakes ofthe 
fall were still floating in the air, driven before the wind ; here and there a few 
inequalities marked the places were lay at no great distance the heaps o! slain. 
The hills were crowned with snow, and the branches of the trees laden. A 
hurried glance sufficed, and I turned to communicace this new disaster to my 
companion. She seemed yet asleep. I shook her. Her arms were rigid. 
With a cry of despair { tore away the cloak from around her. I had been 
sleeping with acorpse ! She was quite dead ! 

Never shall I forget the hideous torrent of feelings which gushed into my 
heart when | was at length forced to become convinced of this fact, by obser- 
ving that mortification had commenced. It seemed as though the heavers 
had conspired to mock me, and drive me to madness. In afew hours I had con 
ceived for that young girl more than the affection of a father. She was the 
only link that bound me to the rest of mankind. The solicitude which until 
then I felt only for myself I had transferred to her ; and now she was taken 
from me _ Iclasped her to my bosom; and a torrent of expressions of love and 
grief, mixed, I am afraid, with incoherent biasphemies, burst from my lips. I 
kissed her cold lips, murmured in herdull ears, gazed passionately upon her 
form ; and then, giving myself up to an ungovernable access of furv, rolled 
upon the snow, cursing the hour [ was born, and wishing that a speedy death 
might overtake me. So strong, however, wasthe love of life within my breast, 
that I soon became more calm, or rather more insensible. I looked only to the 
preservation of my own vile body, though what there was in life that could 
make me prize it at that moment I cannot see. I covered up the corpse of 
the unhappy girl with snow, to protect it from the wolves, and thea con- 
tinued my course, crawling like a reptile, towards the ruined but, which 
now seemed to affurd the only promise of safety. At length I reached it; 
and creeping into a dark room, threw myself upon the ground in a dul', stupid 
state of satisfaction, at having overcome all difficulties, which endured the re- 
mainder of the day. 

Towards evening, when I began to collect my faculties, the idea of the young 
yirl was the first to presentitself. In vain { endeavoured to drive it away ; it 
filled the entire extent of my mind. Having no other alternative, I was forced 
to contemplate it. The whole value of what [ had lost as soon as won now 
presented itself tome. Woe encompassed me on every side. The sole inha- 
bitant of a desert, crippled, emaciated in body, dejected, and sorrowful in mind 
without mental energy to plan, or physical energy to execute any means of 
defending myself from the piercing cold of the night, I lay flickering on the 
borders of existence hour after hour, expecting and almost wishing that death 
would overtake me. It was decreed, however, that unless [ wilfully abandoned 
the struggle for my life, I should live. About midnight I began to take 
more rational views of my position. Husger had made itselffelt. I ate some- 
thing, drank a little of the brandy that remained in the flask, and went to 





seep. 

Wat it was that waked me in the grey light of the morning I dono know. 
But when I looked forth [ beheld a dark form mvuving upon the snow at no 
great distance from the mouth of the hollow in which my retreat was situated. 
At’ first my heart, elated, pictured the approach of a human being. But I soon 
discovered that it was a my black bear ascending from the plain towards the 
hut. I now supposed that he selected thatrained place for his den, and became 
convinced that I should have to dispute possession of it withhim. This [ re- 
solved to do, and instantly prepared my arms. I had a musket, two pisto!s, a 
sword, end abundance of ammunition, Les: the snow should have penetrated 
into the pans, I reprimed my fire-arms. Meanwhile the animal continued to 
advance, though not rapidly, and at length reached the spot where | had left 
the body of the young gir's This he procceled touncover with hs paws. Though 
I had deterinined to reserve my fire until he came nearer, I could not now res- 
train myself, and taking aim as well as I was able in my position, [ discharged 
my principal piece athim. The ball took effect, for the bear uttered a cry of 
fury, and leaving the half exposed body, rushed towards the hut. My destruc- 
tion would have been certain, bad it not proved that I had struck him on the 
knee. After a few steps he stumbled, and rolled upon the snow. I now re- 
loaded my musket ; and again taking aim, was so fortunate this time as to strike 
him in the head. After a few more struggles, which brought him nearer tu me, 
he fell lifeless on the snow. I now with the pride of a hunter proceeded to 
crawl towards him, armed with a pistol and sword. The idea had occurred to 
me that his carcass might serve for food. Inthe momentary elation of spirits 
my successful shot had occasioned, I even determ.nad to roll him towards the 
hut. This [| soon perceived to be impossible. His size was enormous. The 
blood which gushed from his wounds stained the snow for many feet around 
However, I resolved to cut a piece from him, which, in spite of my weakness, I 
effected WaoenI had succeeded I felt too much exhausted to proceed, as | 
had intended, to recover the body of the girl, and returned towards the hut, 
where I kindled a fire with some pieces of wood, and made a feast worthy of a 
king, improvidently drinking the last draught of brandy in the flask. 

Another fal] of snow now came on, which reminded me that I must devise 
means to protect myselffrom it. The hut had formerly consisted of two rooms, 
one behind the other. The roof of the front room had fallen in, and encum. 
bered the floor. The corner also of the roof of the second had shared the same 
fate. Therest had received no damage. | reflected, however, that if the snow 
continued to fall, layer upon layer, it would at last be impossible to get out ; 
besides, the heap which already lay in the corner might increase, and the nar- 
row apartment, eight feet square, be choked up. I therefore resolved to spend 
a part of every day in cleating away the snow from the centre of the front room, 
So as to form a path by which I could emerge trom my retreat when I pleased. 
I could have wished that with some of the boards which lay about | could 
have stopped up the hole in the roof of the inner room. But this was impos- 
sible. I could do nothing which required me to raise my hands much more 
than three feet from the ground, It was necessary, therefore, to conteni my- 
self with clearing away the snow day by day. I was not sorry to have this 
occupation, as a state of total inactivity might have proved fatalto me. I set 
accordingly to work, dragg ing myself first to the heap in my room, supporting 
myselt with ove hand, ana shovelling away witb a piece of board, which I 
held inthe other. [t was several hours before I had cleared out all the snow, 
atthe ena of which I was so exhausted that I could not proceed to form the 
projected path. This I accordingly put off to the morrow, 

In the same manner I occupied, I believe, nearly a whole week, during 
which the snow occasionally fell again, and forced me to beginsmy work anew. 
At length, however, I succeeded in forming a path with an embankment on 
eitherside, ascending, with a gentle slope, towards the surrounding level. 

By this time I began again to feel the want of provisions. I planned, 
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therefore, an expedition to the carcass of the bear I had killed. Leaving m 
musket behind my, and fastening a belt round my waist, into which I rack 

my pistols and my sword, I sei ou’. 1 had not had for some time the curiosity 
to examine the appearatice ot the country. ‘Ine snow had _— its whole 

aspect. It was with the utmost difficulty I could trace the winding course of 
the frozen Kalougha across the plain ; and the old road to Moscow was utterly 
effaced, All | ssw was an endless succession of white forms of every irreg- 
ular shape, swelling and sinking, as far as the eye could reach, except that 
here and there a thick grove of pine !rees bore upon its back the snow in 

tor the ground, and aliowed the eye to plunge between us gaunt trunks into 
perhaps anvisitel recesses of gloom. 

I soon discovered that it would be no easy matter to find what I d But 
by taking the bearings of certai., objects which I at length recognised, I jadges 
that the carcass of the bear was a little to the right of a line drawn southward 
from the hut. I accordingly crawled in that direction, and in about ten min- 
utes came /o analinost imperceptible swelling in the snow. I instan 
to dig with my hands; but what was my horror after a short time at d - 
ing the body of the young girl half devoured by the wolves, doubtless on the 
night afer I had left ituncovered! Her features, however, were un 
and preserved aimost as they had been in life by the snow. They wore an 
expression of angelic sweewess ; but [ cannot describe them, nor my feelings 
at the sight. Suffice it to say, that with my sword I cut off one of her long. 
tresses of auburn hair, and thrust x into my bosom. I still keep it as a me- 
morial. When I had done this. I hastily threw back the snow, which T beat 
as hard as I could with my hands, and proceeded with the utmost dejection of 
spirits to return towards my hut, entirely forgeiful of what had drawa me 

orh, 

1 was moving, I say, towards my hut, when happening by chance to turn 
my bead on one side, and glance over the field, | beheld a strange and delight- 
ful sight. Across the very centre of it a long line of men was marching. It 
was a military detachment, whose whole economy proved it to be French.— 
Tears came into my eyes for joy. I endeavoured to call ou’, although 
were nearly a mile distant. Butinvain, Sobs chok«d my utterance, and 
suffered them to descend into a ravine, and d.sappca’, d*fore | remembered 
the only means in my power of attracting their attentior, ‘This was by 
one of my pistols. _ It was too late to take advantage ol it at present; but 
now knew what to do should such another opportunity occur. Hope was re- 
awakened in my breast; redoubled vital warmth gathered around my heart; 
and I began with some cheertulness to search tor the carcass of the bear, in 
which I at length succeeded. This time I cut off a munch larger piece than 
before, and returned in high spirits. { found, however, that if [ cooked the 
meat every time my wood would soun be exhausted. I therefore resolved to 
imitate the savage nations of the north, and eat the flesh raw, but frozen, I 
sometimes, like a true soldier, seasoned it with powder; and shou d not have 
disliked this mode of living had the possibility of any othe: been out of the 
question. Every now and then, however, I made a fire, and regaled myself 
on the luxury of grilled bear’s meat. 

My situation, however, gradually became worse and worse, Days passed 
by, with no oiher occurrences than my dragging myself to the carcass ot the 
bear, to cut off a slice with my sword, and devourit. Iseldom mastered 
courage to emerge from the door of the hut; for the cold was so excessive that 
my hands became covered with sores, and my wounds began to assume a 
threatening aspect. My weakness inceased; a swimming it my head came on, 
induced by my being compelled to keep it so long in a declined position. 
How long I passed inthis state 1 cannot tell. I made no reckoning of time. 
Whether it wasthat I went less seldom forth, ornot, I saw no second detach- 
ment. : . 

One morning, however, long betore it was light, a terrific explosion shook 
the air. It awakedme. I crawled ont. in time to behold & momentary con- 
flagration, lighting up the heavens in the east. like the bursting ot a voleano. 
Was it, then, possible that the war was still carrying on so near me ! My 
hopes rose, Day after day I went forth to examine the plain. Bat my 
expectation was frustrated, until at length I beheld an irregular array of 
scattered horsemen advancing from the direction of Moscow. Presently the 
whole field was covered by an army in the confusion of a retreat orse 
and foot-soldiers were mingled pell-mell. A wing passed by the spot wherc 
Ilay. I wasobserved. My tale was soon told. Some shrugged their shoul- 
ders, pointed to the clouds of Cossacks that were hovering on the flanks of the 
retreating army, and hurriedon ; others raised me from the ground, carried 
me a little way, and abandoned me in despair. At length, however, Jaques 
Dupuis, of the Young Guard, placed me in a cart with other wounded men, 
exactly fifty days after the day of the great battle ; and under his care I sur- 
vived all the horrors of that disastrous retreat. fle bore meon his shoulders 
across the bridge of the Beresina, where thousands, ten times more vigorous 
perhaps more wurthy of lite than | was, perished miserably. He preven 
my being abandoned at Vilna, attended mag So oa to my wants;—in fine, 
under his guidance [ at length re-crossed the Rhine ; and it was in his arms 
that I tainted with joy at again finding myself in my native country. If you 
wish to see a man who has undergone many misfortunes, look on me ; but if 
you would behold a hero, look on him.* 
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A HOUSE IN THE TERRAIN. 
A PAINTER’S ADVENTURE IN PARIS. 


I am a young English artist—at least, my friends have been telling me so- 
for the last four years. J do not believe I have any claim to the name; be- 
cause the Royal Academicians have constantly refused to accept my pictures ; 
and they ought to be the best ju‘ges. However, after four years’ striving to 
get hung, I gave up the attempt in disgu.t, and left a country where I was 
unappreciated for Paris. I had introductions to several fashionable people, 
as I was assured by those who gave me the letters: but was unable to deliver 
them, in consequence of my beard being in such an unbecoming state for the 
first month after I took up my quarters in the Rue Notre Dame des Champs, 
which runs, you know, at right angles to the Rue Vaugirard, parallel with 
the Luxembourg Gardens. . 

I do not admire a beard, but I found all the artists wore them, and tried by 
their recommendation to cultivate one, which grew so slowly and irregularly 
that | was quite unpresentable for a long time, except at the «table d’hote’ 
of artists, where I dined, at the wine shop of one Pere Moulin in the Rue 
Cherche Midi. I was introduced to it by a young Englishman, who was 
painting in Paris; where he found everything an artist requires more within 
his reach than in England, Atelier, fees, models, canvases, colours, &c., 
were all cheaper and better than amongst us. He was a great favourite of 
the young Frenchmen who filled the table of Pere Moulin’s wine shop. I am 
a painter, and must describe minutely. You entered the room where we dined 
through the shop, whose low counter, well furnished with bottles and gtasses, 
was presided over by Madame Moulin, a good motherly lady, who made capi- 
tal soup, and had the secret of a sauté of kidneys to perfection. Behind the 
shop are two dark holes; in one of which lives the boy George, with a favour- 
ite pig of Moulin’s, though the pig is very sma!!, and clean, and when | write 
this will, no doubt, have been eaten. ‘The other dark hole is the resort of seve- 
ral respectable work people, who come here to dine, and play at dominoes, 
Immediately beyond these lies our dining room. | must say it is rudely fur- 
nished. A long table nearly fills it; leaving just room tor a row of stump 
chairs at each side, anda stove atthe end. [am also bound to confess that 
it smells strong of ‘caporal,’ or what answers in France to shag tobacco. 
But this we like, and the ladies who visit us occasionally are used to it, The 
walls are covered with the most extravagant charges—I mean caricatures of 
the different artists who dine here—painted by their most intimate friends. 
This is the real treasure of the house, valned by Moulin with a sincerity that 
would put your regular collectors 0 shame. If the French Minister of the 
Interior, who has been negotiating with him for the purchase of this gallery, 
succeeds in obtaining it, it will be a great thing for the public. ell, so 
much for our dining room. 

Its inmates are all arlists, more or less; to be sare we do admit the respecta- 
ble pharmacien from the other side ot the street, and that darling, Pere Bis- 
quet, who is quite the wit of the party, though he has a wile at home, he says 
(though we don’t believe it.) You may see his portrait over his head, crowned 
with a wreath of ribbons and aitificial flowers, to typify his devotion to the 
fair sex. Then there are twoor three clerks in public offices, capital fel ows 
in theit way, and who can all of them handle a penci) more or less. That 
stalwart young man, with light hair, is Martia) D’Herrison, a native of 
Dunkerque, and an engineer. He will make his fortune in South America, 
He wishes to be thought very cynical and wicked, but he is at heart a good 
fellow. His neighbour is my English friend, Armstrong, though his beard 
is so magnificent, and his head so decidedly French in style. His great 
Newfoundland dog, Vulcan, is at his feet ; and very proud and pleasant he 
looks, Beyond him do you see that young man, with bushy strong black 
hair, like a lion’s mane, or rather, like she wig ol a New Guinea savage, 
in a red flannel shirt (hey call them ‘varrusses,’ and half the artists wear 
them). His name is Breton, and he comes from L’Orient, in Brittany. 
He just missed the grand prix at the French Royal Academy (The Ecole des 
Beaux Arts), and will makea figure inthe world. Heisas decided as Napo- 
leon, and as strong as a bull, with a fiery temper, and abundance ct inven- 
tion, And on his lefi sits a giant in body and a Jambin mind, our darling old 











* Count Segur, in his History of the ‘ Grande Armée,’ states that a soldier, 
mutilated in the manner described in the text, did actually live fifily days on 
the field of battle during the march on Moscow, part of the time in the bowels 
of ahorse, He was found by the retreating army, and being put into a cart 





with many other wounded men, reached France in safety 
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Chappelier, a ‘courier de cabinet,’ who, when not on the road, does nothing 
but ow impossible pictures, and whom every body loves, ‘The not very re- 
‘markable looking person ligh'ing ‘is pipe at the stove is the writer of this pa- 
per. There may be half a dozen besides, whom I need not deseribe, as they 
are not of any imporiance w my siory. 

‘Weil, I have got my characters before you, though 1 wish I were working 
with palette and pencil instead of pen and paper, as { should then be more at 
home in my work. 

1 certainly lived a pleasant life in Paris. Painting all day; our merry 
dianer of thirty sous; our pipes afterwards, with a petit verre; and those 

ious atelier evenings, when we gathercd round the stove in the Jarge barn- 
ike, half turnished room. 1 see them now; the huge easels, with their half 
covered canvases shoved into corners; the casts and studies that covered the 
walls ; the two or three odd-looking carved chairs; perhaps a lay figure, if 
Not a skeleton, in one corner, and a guitar in another; the pleasant fumes of 
the caporal in one’s nostrils; and through all, the clear voice of Rema and 
#Pifine mingling in sweet treb!e with D’Herrison’s powerful bass, or my friend 
Armstrong's clear English barytone, that it made one proud of one’s country 
to hear. They certainly + ggg rayne evenings, ay, and the right sort of even- 
ings for an artist to spend. any a problem of art was discussed lairly and 
fearlessly in our conclaves; and the good hearted little griseties, who were 
our friends and companions, looked quietly on, smiling at what they did not 
understand, 

One night our meeting at Armstrong’s had been prolonged to an unusually 
late hour. When 1 tell you that it was Christmas Eve you will not wonder 
at it. We had had all manners of festivities, A huge plum pudding pur- 
chased at the English confectioner’s in the Rue St. Germain, afier sore puz. 
zlement of the grisettes about the cooking of it, had been discussed, with its 
accompanying burnt brandy. We, the English of the party, had sung, ‘Rule 
Britannia,’ and ‘God save the King,’ till we were hoarse; and the French- 
-men, in rivalry, had made the old walls ring again with the ‘ Marseillaise’ 
and ‘ Le Chant de Départ,’ followed by a general chorus of French and Eng- 
dish, men and women, of 








‘ Voila la vie, 
Voila la vie, 
Des Bohémiens Parisiens!’ 

trom the melodrama at the Amoigu, then turning the heads ot all Paris. We 
had grown very riotous towards the small hours, and one of us, who had credit 
with the marchand des vins over the way, had rashly procured half a dozen 
of Beaune (first quality), which again gave rise to a general {rying of ‘ beig- 
nets,’ discussed with heartiest relish, amidst roars of laughter and snatches of 
discordant song. In faci, we were as near drunk as one ever allows oneself 
to be in France, and incurred more than one warning growl from the patrol 
as we descended the Rae Notre Dame des Champs or our way to the Rue 
Vaugirard. Here we separated, I and Le Preton, though our roads lay in 
opposite directions, had got into a hazy but vehement argument abont the re- 
spective provinces of Art and Nature, and he insisted on accompanying me 
to the door of my lodgings opposite to the Luxembourg. We arrived there 
without co ning to a satisfactory settlement of the question; and no wonder, 
seeing that wiser men and soberer disputants have been unable to decide on 
the same knotty puint. 

‘We must not part yet,’ said Le Breton. ‘If Madame Bourgeoi will let 
me in, I'll smoke a pipe with you before going to bed.’ 

‘Very well,’ I replied, repeating a ring loud enough to wake the drowsiest 
portiere in the quarter. No answer was returned; no cordon pulled to give 
us entrance. My impatient comrade grew tired of standing in the cold; and, 
let me tell you that a Christmas night in Paris, with the mudtwo inches deep 
under your feet, is no joke. 

* Let us adjourn to the Terrain,’ exclaimed he at last, pulling me by the 
arm. ‘I'll light a fire, and you shall sleep on my sofa.’ 

i was in that happy state when bed is no object, and agreed to his proposal. 
The Terrain to which we were bound was a wide space of enclosed groune, 
covered with stunted vegetables, and broken up ixto building sites, encumber- 
ed with the usual accompaniments of an increasing quarter, masun’s sheds 
hewn s'ones, and lime-heaps. The house in which Le Breton lived stood 
isolated in the centre of this plot, which might be of eight acres in extent, be- 
tween the Rue Vaugirard and the exterior Boulevard. The house itself re- 
sembled a chalet ; and I cannot iell for what purpose it had been built origi- 
mally. At present it contained half-a-dozen ateliers, and the apartments occu- 
—v my companion, who was the sole occupant of the building after 


‘Take care of your shins!’ he cried out, as we groped for the doorway, 
amidst a chaos of debris of building materials. 

* Allright!’ I sang out as we entered the porch. 

He had lucifers in the entrance-hall, and lighting his candle, showed me 
the broad, old-fashioned staircase runaing up to a corridor which extended 
round two sides of the interior, and communicated with the ateliers and his 
apartments. By the dim light of his candle, which only balf lighted the wide 
space, the place had a could, shivery, uncomfortable look, reminding one of 
the mysterious country-houses into which benighted travellers are ushered in 
Minerva Press romances, when their carriages break down in wild countries. 
Le Breton ran up the stairs, and | followed him. His rooms were on the 
right; a small salon, with a bedroom adjoining, and the atelier facing; sothat 
to enter the latter one had to cross the corridor. 

fis rooms were inore comfortable than I had anticipated from the first sight 
of the house; and when he had lit his stove, and we gathered in close to the 
cheerful fire, pipe in mouth, and some right old cognac within reach, I felt fit 
to face any thing in the shape of robber, ghost, or argument. [ little thought 
how soon my coolness might be pat to the — ell, we argued until both 
of us confessed that we bad so thoroughly lost sight of the original question 
ia a fierce controversy about Freach aad English schools of painting, that it 
Was not worth while to try and recover il. Le Breton retired to bec, and I, 
lugging his old sofa, a regular painter’s property, with cover of stamped 
Utrecht velvet, and quaintly-carved legs, as neat to the stove as satety allow- 
ed, stretched myself upon it, to sleep as i best might. I watched the stove, the 
door of which I opened, till the wood ashes, growing fainter and fainter, had 
almost expired, and then feel asleep. { don’t know how long I had slept, when 
I was startled from my uncertain slumber by a noise at my ear as of one 
stumbling over something. At firs | thought Le Bretor. migit have left his 
bed, and was on the pointof abusing him for awakening me, when a sup- 
pressed sacre, in a voice of a pitch quite differeat from my companion’s, drove 
away all the fumes of sleep and cognac, and set me listening, in that sort of 
cold sweat one feels under such circumstances, my mouth wide open that my 
breathing might not be heard, but my heart beating so fast and loud, as I fan- 
cied, that the former precaution seemed useless, Au hour appeared to elapse be- 
fore any thing followed the first exclamation. Then [ heard in a distinct, 
slowly enunciated whisper, ‘To the right, Antoine, and take care of the easel 
near the door.’ ‘Then a cautious step along the corridor, bardly audible. The 
waiker eviden ly wore chaussons, or lier slippers. He stopped at the door, and 
I felt sick with expectation; different, however, from the first vague tear I 
had experienced on waking. 

‘ Now, le rife’ (the light), whispered the first voice, and [ neard the whiz of 
a lucifer and saw the moaf_led light of a dark lantern cautiously let in frem the 
doorway. It was evident that the thieves, for such they clearly were, had not 
anticipated fiading two inmates. The first exclamation of the man in the 
room was ‘ The devil, there are two of them!’ 

‘lve got my knife,’ coolly rejoined his companion, and under my half-closed 
eyelids I saw him produce trom his side-pocket one of those rascally-looking 
spring knives, which though prohibited by the police, are sold in great num- 
bers in Paris. I felt taat sort of tingle which accumpaniesthe return of blocd 
from the heart, and cautiously gathered myself up tor a spring, under the 

heavy cloak which I had drawn over me before going to sleep. 

‘Look to the sofa, Antoine, while I delache de bouchon’ (secure the money), 
said the first ruffian, as he stole on tiptoe towards the commode, waich was 
Close to the bed, and in which I knew Le Breton kept his money. The ether 

rascal, a low, ill.looking vagabond, in a blue blouse and trousers of biue 
cotton, had made but two steps towards me from the door, when | gave a ter- 
rific spring from the sofa, shouting at the same moment to Le Breton in a voice 
that would have waked the seven sleepers. My object was to fling the cloak 
over the head of my opponent, but unfortunately he was prepared, and by a 
movement of his arms, before I could reach him, threw it back so as almost 
to entangle ie, at the same time dashing upon me with a storm of oaths and 
throwing the light of his lantern fall in my eyes so as effectually to dazzlegme 
Before knew Where we were, he was upon ine, dealing stabs with his knife. 
which were intercepted by the cloak, which, I believe, saved me. As it was, 
I telt the blood running freely from my neck. At my cry, Le Breton had 
awakened, but not i time to escape a stanning blow from a short leaded stick, 
generally carried by the Parisian night robbers in their exploits. But Le 
Breton, strong as a horse, would, | knew, take twice ihe killing of an ordina- 


ry man, and I fel: comparatively easy about him; but about myself, | was 


effectually prevented from doing any mischief to my adversary by the cloak, 
which, whi'e it shelrered me, completely hampered my arms. At last, how- 
ever, I managed to get my arms \oose, and grappled with the robber. If am 
a Westmoreland man, and KOOW a wrestling trick or two, which I hoped 


would enable me to floor him. He was, however trained inthis savet! , and 
toiled me at this. All [could do was to hold his arms by flinging mine about 


his body, and this | succeeded in doing though I felt my strength failing me 
every instant. While thus employed, What was my horror sue nly to see 
Le Breton spring past me, followed closely by the other robber, striking fu- 
riously at him wirh his short stick! He has fled, thonght}, either for safety 


or assisiance, and we shall have to settle our affair alone. ‘There we stood, 
my opponent striving (o release himself from my grasp, | using my strength 
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now sinking fas: from loss of blood, ‘o keep his arms pinned to his sides. Not 
a sound was to be heard in the room but our heavy breathing and the robber’s 
suppressed curses. | heard a scuffle going on without, but could distinguish 
nothing clearly. ‘Things might have been thus for three orfour minutes, when 
my assailant, collecting his strength, gave a tremendous heave, which stag- 
gered me. He felt my legs giving under me, and redoubled his efforts, A 
mist came before my eyes; | yielded ground, and down we came, [ below, 
the robber above me. fle extricated his arms, and I felt rather than saw the 
knife raised in his hand. It came down, fortunately, not through, but within 
an ineh of my neck, for I believe the fellow was as exhausted as myself. | 
shut my eyes and waited for his next blow, sicx at heart. Hark! whatis that 
coming up the staircase? It isno man’s step! Something leaps into the 
room, bounding over the lantern. The weight is taken off my chest, and as [ 
rise to my knees, it is to see, by the flickering light, my assailant in the tangs 
of Vulcan, Armstrong’s dog, which, without our knowledge, had tuliowed us 
from the atelier, and entered the ‘ferrain behind tue robbers. ‘The dog had 
got his man by the throat and would have finished him. As it was, when I 
called him off, the teilow was bleeding like a pig, and halt suffucated: so we 
changed positions, 

The group was rather a picturesque one. Valcan couchant, his great tail 
thump (bumping on the floor, and his eyes fixed on the prostrate robber, on 
whose chest I was kneeling, while the lantern, upset, threw strange oblique 
shadows from every thing in the room. 


But during this time what had become of Le Bretun? 1 had been in too 
critical a position to attend to any thing but my own affairs, and it was not 
till he entered the room, completely blown, that I learnt how it had fared with 
the other robber. My friend had not fled, as I had done him the injustice to 
suspect. By a providential chance, he had that very day been making a study 
of arms fora — he was painting, and had hired from one of th: curiosity 
shops of the Quai Voltaire, a number of quaint, but furmidable Eastern 
weapons, which were grouped in his atelier. This had flashed on his recol- 
lection during his brief contest, and he had managed, on jeaving the room, to 
burst open the atelier door by a rush, and arm himself with a yataghan, with 
which he soon vurned the tables upon his opponent. He was in no hurry to 
give up the affair, and not content with putiing the man to flight, had followed 
him across the Terrain, without thinking of me. 

‘I thought,’ he said, when [ remonstrated with him, ‘that an Englishman 
was a match for any single opponent, especially a Frenchman,’ he added with 
a sort of half sneer, for this was a sore point with him. 

Well, Le Breton found a cord, and we secured my man, and then satdown, 
after relighting the stove, to wait for daylight. 

_I need not add that our captive was speedily introduced to the sergent de 
ville, and on examination was recognized as a ‘ reci diviste,’ or criminal al- 
ready convicted, what in the Argot they cail a ‘cheval de retour.’ He is siill 
a! Brest, undergoing the pleasures of ihe ‘travaux forcés a perpewité” In 
gratitude to Vulcan I painted his portrait, which hangs before me as | write, 
—good dog! If it had not been for you I shouldn't have lived to paint a 
fresco, even in Westminster Hail, which The Times says is ‘audacious,’ 
and the Herald ‘ridiculous and exaggerated.’ I know I think it is the best 
thing there. 





THE OUTCAST. 
A TALE. 
BY THE MEDICAL STUDENT, 
Hotel de |’Orient, Marseilles, July 6, 183—, 

Dear ——, 

{ take the opportunity of the packet’s return to send you the papers of my 
uncle which [ spoke of. You no doubt thought I was off wita them for good, 
to the disappointment of your curiosity; but the fact of their being among 
my baggage is altogether owing to my hurried departure on the morning al- 
terour last meeting, AsI have slender recollection of much that passed that 
evening, and am not aware whether or not [ explained to you their origin, 
I,;may as well do itnow. ‘The narrative is the production ot my uncle, the 
late Dr. E , Of ——, and refers to a period of about thirty years back, 
when he was endeavouring to conjure up a practice in England. Why he 
should have ever written it,! cannot tell,except from the difficulty of altogether 
keeping a secret, He died very suddenly, and these papers, tied up with 
otners ot asimilar description—old love letters, &c., came into my possession. 
You will observe that the names are in cypher, but this is potof much impor- 
tance, aad you can understand the narrative quite as well by supposing names 
for the personages, such as Jenkins or Snooks, if your taste lie one way, or 
Howard or Cavendish, iftheother. I may mention to you thatthougha mem- 
ber of the dector’s family, and brought up for the most part in his house, | 
never heard of the circumstances till the papers came into my possession, 
* * * * * * * * * 

1 would detaii the various steps through which my acquaintance with 
Mr. Emmanuel Jaques, a gentleman ot Jewish lineage and persuasion, ad- 
vanced to intimate friendship. J was endeavouring to establish a practice in 
a small town a few miles from London, and he inhabited a retired cottage in 
its vicinity. When I first knew him, anelderly man, by name Conrad Her- 
mann, and a girl about fourteen, called Rachel, resided with him ; an aged 
Hebrew female domestic and a kitchen girl formed the other occupants of the 
house. They lived an exceedingly retired life, and drew their support frem 
some sources with which it was long hefore I became rightly acquainted, 

_ At the time | thus introduce them to you, Mr. Jaques was about twenty- 
four years of age, and was upon the whole, a young man of the strangest and 
most striking appearance in persop, manner, and habits, that I have ever ob- 
served. No man could appear more calculated for a complete enjoyment otf 
the pleasures of society, and yet he seemed debarred from them by some 
strahge invisible chain—some mental barrier that kept him back from any 
advances towards his fellow beings. He was possessed of remarkable beauly 
of features, with the peculiarities that are generally beld to indicate a Jewish 
origin discernible upon them, Ae had, moreover, in all things very much 
the aspect of a gentleman ; was always remarkably clean and neat in his ap- 
parel, but used perfumes to excess, ‘The skin of his hands and the upper part 
of his face was extremely fair, though on close inspection, you would find it 
seemed not the common white of the skin, but a sort ofdry white, like 
that of a waxen bust in a perruquier’s window. The colouw: on his cheek was 
delicate and rosy, like the complexion of a fema'e child, yet had also a dry, 
sapless appearance ; a pair of very expressive dark eyes, and hair of a jetty 
curl, lent their aidto make him what he really was, the finest faced man | 
have ever seen, 

But mark! Upon this beautiful face sat an expression the most unique 
and constant—that of painful depression varying in its range ot poignancy 
from melancholy, or even a kind of resigned pensiveness, to the writhing fea- 
nres and upward strained eyes which seemed to indicate mental anguish un- 
bearable yet hopeless—complete despair, unspoken, because altogether beyond 
human appreciation or syrnpathy—and this latter was the rule—the former 
was the exception. A person on first observing this, would have concluded 
it to be the despair of religious fanaticism with regard to futurity, for nothing 
save the idea of a perpetuity of toriure—the most extreme which omniscience 
could invent, or omnipotence effect—and that, too, unavoidable, indeed, fore- 
known and fated from everlasting, could be conceivetl capable of producing 
a look so preterhuman in its misery and hopelessness—so sublime in its 
dleak elevation above the common smiles aad tears of mankind. But it was 
Not so, 


I have suffered myseli from that hideous mental! malady, Infidelity (and 
what studiously addicted young man has nor between the ages of eigh- 
teen and twenty-five!). 1 have suffered from it, and know the agony of 
being without hope—of believing that there is no state after death—that in the 
grave there is no more of the sweet consciousness of existence—ot the noble 
faculty of thinking—no more of the exquisite stimulus of passion, of the soft 
bliss of emotion—nothing to be perceived—nothing remembered—nothing 
felt—nothing known—all blank, blank—fcrever blank. 1 have known this, 
and though when suffering under it—by, and under the additivnal pressures 
ot poverty and disappointment, and no faithin a Providence to help, 1 have 
been able to smile with one and Jaugh with another, and to give little outward 
evidence of inward suflering, save in this supposition also. Yet believing 
this to be the extremest misery a well-cultivated and sane mind can sufler 
‘rom, I had no hesitation in ascribing it asthe cause giving origin to the aw- 
ful despondency of Jaques—but I was in error. Surely his must have been 
indeed a dread affliction. I neversaw in his features that look of ordinary 
feeling, of apathetic intelligence—neither joy nor sorrow, which every one is 
accustomed to see on all countenances. The best expression they commonly 
wore, was pensive resignation to great and hopeless evil. I never observed 
him laugh or smile in mirih—the most ludicrous scene was able to elicit no 





more from him than an insane look, as if he were gazing through it at some- 
thing beyond. The brightest weather, the most beautiful scenery, failed to 
put him in spirits Music could not do it—lighter strains he heard them not 
—and sadder or more solemn melted him to tears, and then with the big drops 
falling from among his fingers, or steeping his handker¢ hief ashe bowed 
down leaning upon his hand, he appeared to feel the greatest degree of 
happiness, or rather the least degree of wretchedness, that fell to his 
strange lot. 

He seemed a being devoid of all regards or sympathies for his kind or 
their concerns—who walked the world alone, unmoved by its proceedings, 
uncaring for its opinions, his whole mind being requiced for some vast and 


mysterious afiliction—some affliction unmerited, or if meri ed, not by the 
being who thus endured it, but by his erring fathers. His gait was slow 
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| and rambling, his aspect abstracted, his whole appearance unlike that of en 
ordinary man. His singular beauty, his rapt and, at the same time, ago- 
nised demeanour, his coatinual silence and solitude, gave him the appear- 
ance ot some superior being condemned to fultil on this earth a dreadtul 
weird, with unseen furies lashing his spirit. Day after day might he be 
seen with the same costly and careful dress, giving forth the same overpow- 
ering odour of distilled essences, idling thoughtfully along a sequestered path, 
picking his steps wi h the utmost caution, avoiding with extreme care quar- 
re!some or suspicious looking people, cattle, dogs, and places where the slight- 
est danger might, by possibility, be imagined; yet seeming as it his dress, 
as well asthe direction or manner of his walk, were a matter of no import 
to him, his whole interest being engrossed by the mighty hidden wee that 
was preying upon his spirit. Sometimes the expression of mental torture 
in his countenance was so fearful, that the neighbouring folks, contact 
with whom he seemed so much to dread, were frightened on their own 
side, and shunning his haunts as much as lay in their power, when they 
could not help meeting him, passed hurriedly by with a shudder, and a 
muttered prayer for blessing to themselves. ,Those who were: in the habit 
ot meeting him much, thought him a maniac; and the fact that Mr. Lfer- 
mann was nearly always seen attending at a distance and watching all his 
motions, justified this belief. I entertained it at first myself, but afterwards 
found [ was wrong. 

He was not a manof high talent or acute judgment, his temperament being 
altogether sensitive andemotional. And his emotions which thus wholly in- 
fluenced him, were of a most vivid character. 1 never knew one, in my opin- 
ion, more prone to entertain the feeling ot strong and true friendship than he 
was; he could give freely every favour, forgive every fault, and still bear un~ 
changed regard. Love, too, I found be did cherish ; a pure and most fervid 
passion, but a sorruwing and fruitless one, tated to be disappointed. Fear 
ruled him absolutety, On first acquaintance with him, you would have 
«nought him the most pitiable coward. He appeared to dread everything—a 
snuwer of rain—the sight of a spirited horse, or a tattered beggar, would, on 
his first descrying either, drive him in terror to his house, where, with locked 
doors, he remained fora time. ‘The sight of fire arms, or even of a coramon 
knife, he could not bear, and the view of one fainting or in fits induced the 
worst paroxysms of his dark melancholy, And yet this cowardice was, in 
reality, not a primary but a secondary teeling. He did not dread danger or 
death on their own account, but because he believed they would infallibly 
expose to the eyes of men the secret vulture, whose fee:ing upon him he 
could not have revealed, and live. ‘There was a shame, though not that of 
guilt—-a mortal shame wrapt up in the dread mystery of his hidden agony, 
which the least accident might unveil. 

Hope was a passion that he had long banished from him as a heartless 
deceiver; but anger and jealousy would, in certain circumstances, overrun 

is mind like barbaric hordes, converting every thing beautiful or noble into a 
confused mass of discoloured ruin, 

His sensibility was excessive; the least kindness he felt and was eminently 
grateful for; while unkindness, though haply not intentional, wounded him 
tu the soul, Though offered in the way of sympathy, the slightest allusion :o 
the cause of his strange and continued despondency, vexed him exceediagly. 
One could not help immediately seeing the extreme pain and shame he suf- 
fered from; it was so plainly evident in his exquisitely expressive face, which 
seemed as it were a transparency, most gentle in ail his words and deeds, and 
when he spoke, his voice had a sweet low thrill, as of habitual sorrow. 

I have stated that he was not a man of great talents, but of strong emotions, 
and the acutest sensibility. All his acquirements were in accordance with 
his character, being of the lightest and least reflective kind, his books con- 
sisting of poetry, romance, and what is called general literature, nearly all 
the volumes being of that kind furnished with plates. Had he been a man 
gified§vith a powerful intellect, of an ably thinking in place of an acutely 
feeling mind, he might have brought the strong suppor: of philosophy to bear 
him up under the pressure of his misery—might have taught himself to dis- 
regard, even to resign, the pleasures or comforts of which it deprived him, 
or to seek for others haply of a tar higher kind, in the telescope, the labora- 
tory, or among the volumes of those who have investigated the intangible field 
of mind, and reduced thought itself under fixed principles and laws. But his 
mind was not of this order—it was one framed to feel with the greatest in- 
tensity, and to be in the most exquisite degree perceptive of pain or of plea- 
sure, and great and strange pain had been heaped upon it, crushing it to the 
earth. 

A tavourite pursuit of his, it could not be called amusement, was walking 
alone, or incompany with Mr. Hermann, or afterwards of myself. fis resi- 
dence afforded great facilities for this, being exceedingly retired, and having a 
number of sequestered walks hard by. 

About a quarter of a mile trom our little town a quiet, lonely-looking lane, 
halt a mile in length, branched off from the London-road, leading to an an- 
cient gateway of the manor house. This gateway was very rarely used, a 
more imposing approach to the mansion having been formed nearer the town, 
but a cottager resided at the lodge, who hada small wicket /or himself, through 
which any respectable looking person had ingress to walk in the extensive 
parks. About halt way up the lane that led to it, which was bordered by 
\rees, in many places completely overarching it, stood a long low cottage, 
itselfe mbowered in a separate grove. Nothing could be more secluded, and 
the aprarent gloom was increased by the high walls, covered with — or 
broken glass, that surrounded it, by a large black watch dog that barked hoarse- 
ly, and rattled his chain in front, and by the iron stanchions that guarded 
every loophole. A large garden was enclosed, which was nearly all devoted 
to the rearing of fruits and scented flowers, The house was in three divisions, 
completely separate; one, an. te largest, was inhabited by Mr. Jaques, 
and in it were a couple of rooms 1.:te which no foot save his own ever enter 
ed—from these strange odours often 1s34e1, as of burning. The second di- 
vision was inhabited by Mr. Hermann and the girl Rachel, who passed as 
his daugher, and here was accumulated all Juxuries of oriental or western 
production. The third was allotted to the servants, containing the kitchen, 
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Mr. Hermann was a foreigner, spoke broken English, and was evidently 
upwards of seventy years ofage. It was through him all business was trans- 
acted—all purchases made, and he appeaied also to act asa sort of teacher 
or Mentor both to Mr. Jaques and Rachel, having a sort of habitual authority, 
which both tacitly obeyed. He had very much the aspect of a foreign Jew, 
and spoke German well—still, however, with ibe appearance as il it was not 
his mother tongue. He had evidenily travelled a great deal, though he was 
taciturn, and indisposed to talk of his past life. 

The girl who called Ferself Rachel, also appeared not to be a native of this 
country, and spoke the ianeuage witb a seetly slight foreign accent, though 
she knew no other save by Looe a qairement, with the exception of a few 
words hard in their sound andi." of consonants, which she had for day, 
night, father, mother, ground, water, and the like objects, and which she said, 
hovered about her mind, as if she had heard them in adream. She wasa 
beautiiul creature, such #8 you would likely see once or twice ina stirrin 
lifecime, She was faultless in beauty of form and face, as if Heaven intend- 
ed her fora model, to be set up against men’s ideals, to prove that nature was 
still the proper standard of the beautiful. She seemed the child of a race 
whose natural perfection has never been deteriorated by any of the many 
causes that tend to misshape the trame—of a race whose limbs have been de- 
formed by no slavish labour, whose skin has never been discoloured by un- 
wholesome food, cosmetics, or day slumber and nocturna! activity, whose blood 
is uncontaminated with the virus of royal and aristocratic diseases, who for 
ages, free, healthy, unrefined, have preserved the pristine and natural beauty 
and symmetry of animal man. 

She had no trace of Hebrew origin in her countenance, nor did it, indeed, 
seem to bespeak her of any race or kindred; she appeared to be of the perfect 
race from whom all others have branched, taking from circumstances their 
distinguishing peculiarities. Yet she wasnota mere beauty—she was a warm- 
hearted, gentle tempered thing, of a disposition to cling for protection and re- 
pay it with endearment, She had talents, too, and taste natural and, therefore, 
true, was apt at imitation, and could speedily manufacture for herself any- 
thing light or graceful. Modest she was, humble, innocent, and unsus- 
pecting, anxious to please, and prone to fall in love, unguardediy and 
wholly. 

A > family they did seem, those three, so incongruous in their char- 
acters and habits, yet all so sequestered from society. 

i had become a frequent inmate of the cottage, and my company was ea- 
gerly welcomed by all within it. I had completely acquired the confidence 
of Mr. Jaques, affording him what he had long pined for—a triend. I had 
much conversation with him, for he often sought information as to what was 
passing, and had passed in the world, from whica he was otherwise completely 
shat out. By and bye, | began to walk with him, though from his excessive 
avoidance of danger I was often put to annoyance—an annoyance, however, 
which I was careful to conceal. Thus once ata sharp turn we met a gang 


of gipsies advancing towards us. Immediately he stopped, staggered toward 
the hedge, and stood stiJl, pale. and trembling, for they were too close upon 


him to allow of his retreat. ‘*.e of the men as they passed, seeing his trepi- 
lation, and desiring to make a bit of fan out of it tor his comrades, rushed up 


near him, leaped irts «Le air, flourishing a stick, and brought it down with a 
loud blow ona ‘»*x of tinkering tools, atthe same lime shouting a great oath, 
Poor Jaques fel. against the hedge with his eyes closed, and the musclesof his 
face twitching as if he were ina fit, while the colour left not only his cheeks 
but his lips, which quivered now and again. The gipsy laughing loudly went 
on his way, taling with contempt of the scented lady-face. I flew to the 


side of Jaques and took his arm—he started up, looking wildly around, as it 





he would have taken to his heels. 
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* Nonsense,’ said 1, ‘ what alarms you ?’ | 

* What!’ replied he ; ‘a fate worse to me than death could be to you—worse 
to me and the people from whom [ spring, and therefore more dreaded. Iam 
a horrible stigma on my race—I fear not so much for myse!f.’ 

*] thought you had tainted away.’ 

*No,’ said he, ‘1 dere not faint~I am cursed, and vast as my curse is, as 
long as itis known but o myself it is shorn of half its terrors. Lf I faint | am 
lost for ever. Death itself offers no refuge fur me. 1 must still live on, and 
suffer still—a shame, an outcast, a blot on human kind.’ , 

* But, my dear Jaques, this absurd tear, which makes us both so ridiculous.’ 

*Pear—tear! oh, God ot my kindred, how glaaly would sabmitto torture, 
to death, in its most dreadful form, were I to be freed by it from this dread 
banlen. How readily would t this moment shatter this poor body lik? a vessel 
of clay, were it not for what would come after!’ 

*Compuse yourself, my dear sir. You shall have my arm down to the cot- 
tage—I never saw a man in such excitement—how youshaxe? ' 

‘Is it nota wofu! fate, my good E ? Not only does this misery grind 
me down bot! spirit and body, but eatails upon me every evil imputation ; 
cowardice, horrivle sins, remorse for great crimes, madness, and from the 
lower orders unhallowed practices with devils. Bear with me, dear E— j 
if you know me innocent of the others, do not consider me a slave to fear. 1 
have but two fears, one, of the great curse ander which | suffer; the other, of 
the Being that saw fit to lay it upon me.’ 

* But what has that to do with such nonsense as the gipsy’santics.’ 

*He might be tempted tosurike,or he might do it accidentally, and the blow 
that might be a trifle to another man, might be my utter rain. Alas! you 
cannot undersiand it. 1 hold what is dearer than life, but by the strength of 
a single hair—I cannot even die without the exposure of the everlasting shame 
of myself and my people, and yet death is ever drawing nearer and hearer, 
and however guarded it must ultimately be revealed; but then I shall not be 
alive to know the horror, the shame, the astonishment.’ : 

Another time, in conversation, he asked me if 1 knew of any death which 
withdrew the body utterly from the earth, so that no atom of it might ever meet 
the sight of any intelligent creature. 

1 told him thai to have the body sunk into the ocean, with weights attached, 
was the only Way [ could think of at the time. 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘but in the progress of decay, the weights might get sepa- 
rated, and the dead body would rise, a blasting testimony to the eyes of fright- 
ened mariners,’ 

ldirected my mind to the thought for a litle, and then related to him the 
following circumstance: 

‘| was once visiting an extensive iron smelting work which had been more 
than a century in active opperation, [may mention to you that all the mate- 
rials used are poured into the furnaces, which are high circular towers of 
large dimensions, from the top—there being no other apertures into them, 
save the two holes where the air is blown in, one to draw off the liquid iron, 
and one at a higher level to draw off the slag or refuse, which floats above it, 
being lighter. {he materials then, coal, iron ore, and Jimestone, are hoisted 
tothe top of these furnace towers, and by men stationed there, precipitated 
from the tracks into their blazing interiors. Now one of these towers was 
shown me, into which a man tell along with track, materials, and all. It was 
nonsense to think of doing any thing, as h* must have been fused immediate- 
pA for the melting heat of cast iron is equivalent to upwards of 6000° of 

abrenheit’s scale, and the temperature in these furnaces is always much 
higher ; so all that could be doue was butto send another man to the top to 
continue the work, with advice to take care of himself.’ 

* And did no vestige of the man remain? cried he. 

‘Not two atoms of him continued in vital or chemical combination. The 
mmeial buttons of his clothes must have become like water in an instant, and 
mingled with the liquid iron; the lime of his bones must have gone into the 
slag, and his flesh passed among the carbon,’ 

* That is the death for me,’ cried he, with eager enthusiasm, while I stag- 
gered back at once in horror at such a sentiment, and wouder to hear it uttered 
so earnestly by one who would quail at the wind among the trees lest a bough 
should fall upon him. 

* That,’ he continued, ‘or a volcano; and I would seek it to-morrow, were 
it not tor the danger to be incurred in seeking 11.’ 

And yet this man was really perfectly sane ; at least there was nothing the 
mater with his faculty of juigment. ‘The foregoing may give an idea of the 
gloomy nature of his conversation, according so well with the despairing ex- 
pression of his face. Again, he would speak to me in this way : 

‘Could you imagine a curse upon the soul and upon the body, from almost 
birth, of a creature who has done nothing to deserve it—a curse which of it- 
self effectually prevents all sin in its victim—save that of blaspttemy—which 
al once siandsa monstrous barrier between him and his species, and hangs 
upon him like a putritying carcass bound to him wherever he goes—which 
as a flaming sword waves between him and all the pleasures man usually 
covels—power, wealth, society, wine, and, ch, my heart! above all, love—de- 
prives him of every good, and, at the same time, contains concentrated in 

iiselt every eval, tor which there is no remedy, no hope, no alleviation—of 
which death, the refuge from all other evils, will only increase the horror ten 
fold. That curse is mine; ic was fixed upon me while a child, ere yet I could 
merit it by any sin; but a mysterious tenet of my ancient people holds, that 
among them the sins of the fathers are visited upon the caildren—an hundred 
fold—yes, an hundred fold.’ 

‘It must be indeed a strange and mysterious thing—a dreadful thing, 
that makes you so different from other men. Why do you appear so 
fixed against my knowing of i; I might be able to suggest a cure or an 
alleviation.’ 

*A cure !—an alleviation !—oh, Father!’ here he stood still, and threw 
up his bands to Heaven, while the most agonising expression of pain and 
despair filled his features, 

* At least,’ said I, sorry that | had so excited him, ‘the consvlations of a 
friend are welcome under all inflictioas, aad you know when I speak thus, it 
is with the best and sincerest intentions,’ 

‘I know it, dear E , | know it; if you have any kindness for me give 
your unquestioning friendship; it is a solace I with all my soul desire, though 
Heaven knows | caa never repay ii save with the regard of a poor helpless, 
hopeless, despicable being; the lasted and accursed object of Heaven’s 
mysterious wraith. Seek to know nothing of me, but take me as you find me, 
with my misery, my groans, and my despair. If you seek more, [ shal! be- 
gin to fear you with greater terror than you would fear the grave. Leave me 

€ to my wretchedness; I must have been created tor it, and ne other being 
can partake it with me.’ 

On another occasion I remember well he was speaking to me as we sat 
together in the cottage. Rachel, who was now geiling a superb girl, be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen, but tall and beautiiully developed for her age, 
had just lett the room fur half an hour's absence, upon some of her own 
avocations. 

* Oh,’ said he, with biiterness, ‘ it there is one portion cf my great mistry 
that tires me more in thought than another, it is this,—that love—love, that 
passion which is the cause, remote or proximate, of all the joys of lite to other 
men, must be to me forever a fountain sealed—I can never know what it is 
to be addressed ‘“beloved,’’ or called by the dear name of “father.” No, I 
may love, but who shall love me again—I may love, but I must nourish the 
hopeless feeling in my own bosom, and add it to the heap of woes that is there 
—I may love, bu: if my passion’s object knew what I really am, she would 
die of horror and disgust, Look atihat bright being. I love her; oh how 
fondly and how sadly! She is, lixe me, an outcast, and was sentto me to be 
a solace to me; but little do they know that sent her, the heart that beats here 
—I love her, and, I believe, she loves me too, though she is all cheerfulness 
and joy, I all misery and gloom. Alas! alas! this dear Rachel, that has been 
my companion, my pel—even as my own child frem her infancy—did she 
but know what a being lives under the root-tree with her!’ Here he bent fure 
ward upon the table, and remained silent for a long time. 

1 used io love much to talk with him about his own religion and people. I 
found the teeling with which he regarded Christians, had nothing of enmity 
or any bad sentiment in it, though he often alluded to the wrongs his nation 
had received from us, who owed them so much, and who moreover, should in 
honour have ireated them, as strangers, at least with kindness, on the princi- 
pies of hospitality. He merely considered us as good men, but in the wrong 
and had an idea that his nation had peculiar claims upon the Almighty be- 
yond all others—that they were the king nation, as he said, believing them as 
far exalted above all other races as princes are above plebeians, having alsoa 
binbright over all others, He ased to delight to dwell upon the old records of 
Jewish glory—iheir struggles, their wars, their defections, punishments, re~ 
ligion, and laws. 

* I mysell,’ he once said, with much bitterness of tone,‘ am a living monu- 
ment of their old transgressions, plagues, and punishments,’ 











The wandering Jew !’ cried I, in amazement, and I confess that consider- 
ing in a moment the strange manners and disposition and mysterious grief 
andi despair of the being befure me, I was ready, in spite of reason, to believe 
the whole absurd labie, and another word would have made me salute him by 
the name given in themonkish legends. He looked at me calmly. 

* How could you think of such an absurd thing? saidhe. ‘ Alas! with 
that being—if there were sach—great as his misery is fabled to be,1 would 
willingly exchange fates, But you cannot understand what { mean,’ con- 
tinned he, ‘and | was wrong to make such an allusion.’ 

_ * Bul, Jaques,’ said I, anxious to change the conversaton, ‘ what do you 
believ' Will be the ultimate fate of your people in connexion with other na- 
tons. 


‘I believe that in fulness of time all people willsee the falsity of their vari- ; 


fi Zye Avion. 





ous faiths, and the trath of that preserved and suffered for through ail ages by 
the Jews—that the latter will then take a pre-eminence, not so much politica 

as moral, Over all the world.’ : ‘ ; 

But it was not at all times he spoke with such faith of the tenets of his reli- 
gion. I remember once he said to me, 

* What, if all the uld history of the Jews is a biassed account. I am almost 
convinced of it to-day—that is, that it was a one-sided narrative, written for a 
roud, poor, and obscure race, to flatter them, and give them a sort of heroic 
evotion tu their own independence and peculiar customs. I have been rea‘l- 
ing much upon the subject. It would appear from the accounts ol profane 
historiaus of the time, that the Jews in Egypt vere half a savage race, placed 
among a highly polished and powerful pation— not much difiering from the 
gipsies among the English at the present period ; that whilst the Egyptians 
were weaving linen, riding in carriages, practising scientific agriculture, 
effecting vast useful and ornamental public works, intimate with mathematics 
and astrcnomy, aod governed by admirable laws, the Jews were a degraded 
race, propagating abundantly, and, where not employed in slave labour, leads 
ing a nomadic life, with sheep and cattle in those parts of the country which 
were not of value enough to be put under cultivation by the enlightened and 
industrious denizens, That they were an ignorant, uncleanly race, among 
whom contagious diseases always abounded, ofien s reading from them, 
and sweeping away multitudes of the real people of the country. Thatat 
length finding them becoming numerous and insolent in their state of harbar- 
ity and disease, the Egyptians rose upon them and drove them out of the land. 
That one Moses, an ambitious priest of Osiris, thinking this a good opportu- 
nity ot placing himsel: at the head of a nation, went vut afler them to the 
desert, and offered himself'as their leader. That becoming so, he proceeded 
to vast measures of civilisation, with a view of as speedily as possible eleva- 
ting their moral and physical characier, and making them an enterprising and 
formidable people. ‘That of these measures were the institauon of a religion 
and laws,both according to models taught in the Egyptian schools—the palm 

ing upon them of a fictitious history of theic ancestry—the injunction of ha- 


sures which nothing but the belief of an actual divine command could have 
induced an ignorant and superstitious horde to adopt at once. Don’t you 
think that there is in the boda of Moses themselves, evidence ot something 
like the truth of this? Look at the stringency of the regulations with respect 
to cleanliness, the prohibition from touching foul animals, or putrid meat, or 
anything that might be supposed to give origin to the pestilence—the complete 
separation of those suffering from that dreadtul disease, the leprosy cf ancient 
limes, a separation half as perfect as which no modern quarantine could ever 
efiect, unaided as it must be by superstitious fear. I read all this in a book 
this morning, and the idea siruck me immediately. Don’t you think it is 
possible ?” He spoke with an expression of much anxiety. 

‘I might have thought soa few years ago,’ said 1, ‘ when I was young and 
inexperienced, but now I knowto how much credencethese books are entitled. 
Alas. Jaques, you recollect when we first inclined to each other, it was the 
perception of great misery in each other’s outward appearance that grad~ 
ually drew us together, with the sympathy of wretchedness. The misery 
1 suffered then was the result of books similar to that. Thrust the pes- 
tilential thing into the fire—there is poison in its pages, both for the body and 
soul,’ 

* And you think there is no faith to be put in this book ?’ 

‘None. It is the dream of a fool, written with a purpose which is to 
support a visionary theory at the expense ot truth and the soul’s healih of ali 
who read it.’ 

‘ Bat how strange. The leprosy, you know, would seem to have been a 
disease always inherent among the Jews of old; or rather, endemic, | think 
you would call it.’ aa 

‘ Trust me,’ said I, ‘ the book is naught; there is no faith tobe put in it or 
the pretended ancient authorities it appears to quote from ’ 

But as my familiarity at the house went on, | found myself datly more and 
more welcome, not only to Jaques but to Mr. Hermann, who seemed to 
have some communication of importance to make to me, but always to pro 
crastinate its delivery ; but chiefly to Rachel, who appeared to feel a perfect 
happiness in my society, 

* How is it,’ said she to me once, ‘ that you laugh and jest, and are always 
smiling an! i1 good spirits, just like me? Ithought that all men were gloomy 
and sorruwtul, like Mr. Hermann and Mr. Jaques. Poor Mr. Jaques! how 
beautiful a creature he is; but then he is alwavs sounhappy! Whata pity 
he is not like us; I could love him so; for besides his beautiful face he is kind, 
very kind to me—never says any thing harsh, like Mr. Hermann, nor even 
reproves my glee, save with his own silent sadness,’ 

‘ And do you not love him as he is, Rachel ?” 

‘Oh Llove him very much, but he is always so repulsive, as if he feared 
me—as if he had something in his thoughts he dreaded I might discover; 
aad he is very kind to me, yet gloomy, despondent kindness is cold, 
cold, 

By and bye I began to dread that some irresistible passion for this beautiful 
outcast was about to usurp all my mind, and that my happiness was going to 
be centred in a creature of whom I knew nothing save that she was very beau- 
tiful, and in all things simple asa child. I knew she loved me with her 
whole heart, and with more than the common devotion of women-—for she 
had no choice of lovers; her feelings for Jaques, much as he loved her, was 
more of compassion than love, mingled probably with admiration of his good 
looks, and gratitude for his kindness and atteution. But for me aloneI was 
convinced she felt the passion of love ; J knew it by ten thousard tokens in 
actions, expressions, eye, and gesture, and, nore, I saw that she knew of my 
knowing it, and felt a fluttering pleasure thereat. 

Still | continued as familiar about that cottage almost as any member of the 
household, nor was it long before what I had dreaded came to pass. I was 
bound to it as by an irresistible spell, and my whole thoughts, which should 
have been directed todoing all things in furtherance of my professional con- 
nexion, and to fostering into strength my infant practice, were devoted with 
absorbing anxiety to this fair young creature. I may state that any open 
connexion with the inhabitants of that cottage was decidedly inimical to that 
immaculate respectability which is necessary to the rise of a young medical 
man, for they were retired persons of strange and foreign aspect, apparently 
following no |Jawful avocations, nor attending the worship of the church, nor 
of any form of dissent ; andin a small community, where every one knows 
and discusses his neighbour’s affairs as much as his own, the familiarity of 
one person alone among such people, directed attention to him generally and 
unfavourably. lfound this to be the case with me ; that] became an object 
of almost as much remark and suspicion as my strange friends. My prac- 
tice, limited as it was, fell off daily, and at last my occupation was gone.— 
Moreover, my friends in the town became chary of admitting me to their so- 
ciety, or being seen with me in public. All this was, I am certain, ina great 
measure owing to my complete silence to all questions, and they were numer- 
ous, put to me with regard to my mysterious associates, 

But while [ had this heavy care weighing upon my mind, I began to be 
aware of the bitter jealousy of Mr. Jaques, and whilst I felt that I had not 

layed an altogether honourable part in allowing the affections of the girl to 

ceme fixed on me, I yet felt it would have been impossible fer me to have 
avoided it by any other steps. Moreover, though I was ignorant of her ori- 
gin, or the relation in which she stood to either Hermann or Jaques, I yet 
felt that though both should appear the most mean and dishonourable, even 
infamous, so deeply and strongly had she, good or bad, fixed herself on my 
affections, that infamy and public contempt with her would be to me not 
equivalent to the bliss of her love. 

Jaques’ jealousy grew even more and more rankling, and his anger more 
vehement, and both acting on his despair tor himself, produced paroxysms of 
passion at once most violentin themselves and heart-rending to be witnessed. 
At onetime he would assail me with the blackest epithets, accuse me of worm- 
ing myself into his confidence and coming into his house under the mask of 
false friendship, to seduce from him the only being who held him in regard ; 
he would impute to me the most criminal intentions and conduct, say every 
thing he thought would wound me, and, when his attack upon me was ex- 
hausted, he would launch into exclamations of wild lament and blasphemous 
expressions, cries of agony, that no one, however used to them, could bear 
to listen to, He would order me from his house, never to see him more ; and, 
it L offered to go, wonld implore me to stay. 

* You must not, you shall not go,’ he weuld scream. ‘ You have us in 
your power—you will expose us—you will betray what you have seen. Oh, 
fool, fool that [ was, to be duped by such shallow artifices !’ 

Then he would revert to his own misery and despair, and rave wildly and 


bits of the strictest personal cleanliness, and separation of the diseased— mea- | 
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regard our intimacy, only loved each other with mure fondness, and in our 
conversations with one enother, began to make as it were one cause together, 
Thus all confidences were interchanged between us, and in mapy sweet 
walks and other interviews we communicated our mutual histories. 

To be Continued. . 


THE PRACTICAL JOKE. 
BY H. R. ADDISON. 

Poor Aylmer, whose premature old age, and grave manner, have evidently 
been brought on by deep sorrow, was once the merriest fellow in the Bengal 
army. Alive to every species of fuv, ready tu join in every amusement, 
he was the acknowledged leader of all the high spirits of the Presidency. A 
practical joke, however, was the cause of his present woe-begone a Trance; 
the consequences of a moment’s hilarity have embitcered fur ever his future 
years. 1 will relate the circumstances ina few words. 

A graod dinner had been given by the mess to Colonel Green on his de- 
pariure for England, and, as is usual on such occasions we had drank deeply. 
Hodgson’s pale ale anc Carbonelle’s claret had done their best to Upset us, 
but not a man had yielded to their powers. Miinight had struck; its chimes 
had been unheeded. Our honcured guests had departed, yet no one thought 
ot moving. We sat, in the spirit of true good-fellowship, talking over the 
merits of our late commander, There are some men, however, who get na- 
turally crossas'hey imbibe too much wine. Ochers, though wound up to the 
highest pitch of good-nature, will become so sensitive as to imaginethe 
slightest contradiction to be a grand offence, an attack upon their honoar. 

On the night in question, Tom Townley, my best, my most valued friend. 
got into a foolish argument with James Sewell about the spelling of the wo 
‘wagon’ or‘ waggon.’ The dispute was so laughable, that, instead of send— 
ing tora dictionary, and deciding the question, on which the parties had 
made heavy bets, we foolishiy fomented the drunken quarrel, to enjoy the fun, 
imagining that in the morning both gentlemen would have forgotten their dis- 
| pate. e must have been worse, however, than madmen thus to suffer two 
brother-officers, heated by wine, to proceed in their argument. The conse- 
quences were obvious, In a moment ofirritation, wholly unconscious of what 
he was doing, Townley struck Sewell, who, starting up, demanded instant 
satisfaction for the insult he had received. We now toc late perceived our 
error, andthe more sensible portior ofthe company proposed instantly to break 
up, and endeavour in the morning to arrange matters. It is true, a blow is an 
insult not to be got over; such an offence demands blood as an expiation. 
Bat there are cases,as we hoped the present one was of the number, where 
the unconsciousness ot the parties might justify the affair being made up, 
and the old hands therefore advised a forcible abduction of the belligerents, who 
still, however, kept calling out for pistols. - 

To this moment I cannot account for my feelings on this occasion. [ could 
not help desiring to pursue the fun, as I called it, still further, and therefore not 
only sided with Sewell, when he declared he ought to have instant satisfaction, 
but actually went off and brought the weapons they desired. The sight of these 
made them still more clamorous for an immediate encounter. Fools were, 
alas ! found to back up my opinion, and ina very few minutes the majority 
of our officers having vibdtawn in disgust, our two friends were placed 
posite each other in the long gallery, which was from one end to the other of 
the right wing uf the barracks of Fort William. Twelve paces only divided 
them, and the mock seconds stood ready. The parties were about to fire, when 
_ with the proverbial cunning of drunkenness, one of them found out that there 
was no ballin his pistol. We now began to see thatour joke was rather a 
serious one, and endeavoured to separate the duellists. But, alas! it was too 
late, ‘ They were there to fight,’ they said, ‘ and fightthey would,’ Finding 
them thus obstinate, I slipped back into the mess-1oonl, and, taking up some 
new bread, soon rolled up some pellets the size of pistol-balls, which blacken- 
ing, I hastened back with, and, winking to my companions, proceeded to put 
them into the pistols, Highly delighted at my stratagem, ry of my inge- 
nuity, I stepped back, and, laughing inwardly at the trick | had played them, 
gave the word ‘ Fire.’ Townley fell. 1, of course, supposed he had done so 
from mere agitation, and, with a grin on my countenance, ran up to raise 
him. Imagine my horror (my blood runs cold even now while I relate) when 
1 beheld the lite-stream pouring forth in a warm current from hisside. Sewell, 
sobered by the misfortune of his friend, also rushed forward. rng w eye 
was fixed on me, as if 1 had been the murcerer ; and indeed I really felt that 
I was, 

‘[ thought you told me they were sham balis?’ reproachfully demanded 
Somerset. ‘ You said they were mere bread pellets.’ 

‘Good God, sir! what have you done ? demanded another. 

My conscience accused me louder than all. That poor Townley was 
wounded severely was now but too evident. 

‘ Run ‘for the surgeon,’ cried I, half distracted, ‘and I'll endeavour to 
staunch the wound ull he comes.’ 

In another moment every one was off, and I wasleftalone with my victim ; 
for to this instant | look upon myself, though unintentionally, yet actually as 
his assassin. 1 attempted to plug the wound; it bled faster and faster. 1 
held my hand to it; the deluging blood was too strong to be thus stopped. 
Poor Townley had not spoken, but his cheek bad assumed a livid hue, and his 
head, as it !ay on my shoulder, became a heavy weight. I called loudly for 
help, but no one heard me. Foran instant the safferer opened his eyes, and 
fooled up. ‘ God bless you, Aylmer,’ jowly muttered he. Then closing his 
eyes, he seemed te sink into a uanquil sleep, Puesently I saw lights a 
proaching ; a crowd came running forward, in advance of whom rushed the 
uector, He took him from my arms, and uttered, to my recollection, but 
a single sentence. ‘It is all over. Sewell, you hatt better be off instant- 

’ 








heard no more. For six months, I am told I was confined to my hed 
with a brain fever. At the end of that time, incapable of the fatigue of 
serving, 1 returned to Europe. Here 1 wander, a living beacon to deter 
others from indulging in the senseless license of a practical joke. 
i 
SOCIAL PIRACY ; 
Continued from Albion of Nov. 23. 


CHAPTER XI. 


CHATTERLEY TURNS PIRATE—FLORUS AND LAURA—MRS. HAWKE PURLOINS A 
SHAWL—SCHEMES FOR ANOTHER DINNER—PANIC PRODUCED BY AN OLB HAT 
—THE RED ROVER EXHIBITS HIS METTLE, AND THE GIPSY DISPLAYS HER 
PLUCK. 

There was a cab opportunely at the door. Chatterley jumped in, 

‘No. —, Harley street.’ 

Actived there he went in, gave some directions to the female servant: then 
drove to his club, where he dismissed the cab, and passed an hour in glancing 
over the newspapers, and confabulating with his friend and crony, Florus 
Evergreen, who was about to exchange the state of baccalaurean felicity for 
that of matrimonial bliss, having lately engaged the hand and heart of Miss 
Laura Verdauat, who had also given the condition ot single blessedness a 
fair and full trial, and had come to a decided conclusion in favour of what 
cockneys call the ‘ITymenean Halter.’ Miss Verdaunt was a relative of the 
Jenkinsons, in whose neighbourhood she resided, occupying handsome lodg- 
ings in a respectable house, her suite consisting of her maid Lucy, and a re- 
markably small page, commonly ycleped Alexander the Great, although 
named at the fon: Alexander only. Florus Evergreen had been for some twenty 
years in the enjoyment of a snug place in a public department at Somerset 
House, one of those cosv things that have managed tu elude the besom of re- 
trenchment, and still linger here and there in the nooks and corners of the 
stale, to the inexpressible comfort of* good, easy men,’ like Florus, who main- 
tain that the joys of office are proportioned directly to the salary received, 
and inversely to the labour required. But ezough for the present of Florus 
and Laura. 

The cab that Mr. Chatterley took possession of at Mr. Jenkinson’s door, 
had been sent tor by Mrs. Hawke, to convey herself and her little son back 
ts Mrs. Goslin’s, it having been arranged that as the night was fine, the Red 
Rover and his daughters should return on foot, a mode ot travelling to which 
the Hawkes were not unused. Mr. Jenkinson was highly pleased to catch 
Chatterley tripping afier this fashion ; but how much greater was his delight 
when Mr. Hawke proclaimed that his umbrella was missing, and the servant 
said that either Mr. Kickshaw or Mr. Chatterley had taken it. 

‘By the bye, what became of Mr. Kickshaw?’ asked Jenkinson. 

‘He did not come up tothe drawing-room after dinner,’ said his wile. 

‘]t was well,’ said Miss Jenkinson, ‘ he did not; for he always falls asleep, 
and makes the must detestable noises.’ 








incoherently, with frantic gestures and writhing features, tiil he became utter- 
ly exhausted in strength, and remained trembling, pale as death, unable to 
speak above a whisper, or weeping silently and copiously, Shortly afier- | 
wards he would address me, beseeching pardon. : | 
° Oh, forgive me. E—,’ he would say, ‘lama Door slave of passion—| 
never doubted your truth and honour You have ruined your prospects through 
your friendship for me, | know. And whatam[? In one way a poor, igno- | 
rant, uneducated iritless, afflicted creature: in another, a being under | 





Heaven’s dreadtul han—an outcast—a reproach to humanity—a blotch on the 
fair front of his species. Oh! what return can [ever make to you? There 
is Rachel—take her—make her your own. You love one another, and are 
happy in your love—i love her also—but what is love to me—misery! A 
hideous barrier stands for ever between us—why then should I make it also 
come between you? But one thing—when you are happy with her, and | 
know you will be, do not forget the poor creature to whom it is decreed that 
woe in this world sha]! alone be known.’ 

But Rachel and myself, observing the feelings with which he appeared to 


‘What an escape we had of his old woman and the boys, 4s he calls 
them.’ 

‘| fear we shall have them to-morrow.’ 

By this time the Hawkes were mufiled, and prepared ‘o take leave. The 


Gipsy had now made up her mind to walk. 
‘Mamma, dear, you have not halt enough on | 
Jenkinson will lend you a shawl.’ 


u exclaimed Jane. ‘M's. 


Mrs. Jenkinson did so, and she never saw tliat shaw! again, 

During the tramp ‘home,’ as the Hawkes called each temporary nest they 
occupied, the old birds had a dialogue on the prospects of a dinner for the 
morrow. 

* Arabella, did you examine the notes on the chimney-piece ? Have the Jen- 
kinsons any invitations for the nextday or two?’ 

‘Yes, mamma; they dine to morrow at the Greenh: rns, and the next Cay ac 
Mr. Shycock’s; they have company the dav alter, for Jane told me so, and 


she said she would try to make them ask us,’ 
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‘If they do, I shall probably go,’ said the Mother Hawke coolly. Never did 
probability approach so near downright certainty. 

They now reached ‘home,’ Master Tommy clambered up the door, and 
gave a knock that awoke all the echoes of Harley street, and was loudenough 
to awake all the forefathers of Marylebone. The careful maid reconnoitred 
the party fro: au upper window beiore she descended to admit them, a cau. 
tion for which she was duly commended by the Red Rover, who was about 
as valiant as Bob Acres, and laboured particularly ail his life under a dread 
of robbers. 

The front parlour was the oaly reception room that Mrs, Goslin had left at 
the disposal of her intrusive guests ; accordingly into that apartment they all 
bundled, to disencumber themselves of their tippets and shawls before they 

Up stairs to roost. 

‘ What an odious old hat!’ exclaimed Arabella Hawke, pointing to one 
that lay on a side-table, and shrinking trom it with horror. 

It was an odious old hat indeea, and it was worse than ugly—it had the 
ruffianly slouch of a housebreaker’s hat in a melodrama. 

* Woose can it be ?’ said Emma. 

‘Pat it out of the room,’ said Mrs. Hawke. 

‘Oh, I declare, here’s an abominable black cloak to match,’ screamed Ara- 
bella again, discovering this new cause of disgust and apprehension flan 
upon a chair beside the table. ‘ Who can own such horrid things ?’ she added, 
addressing Mrs. Goslin’s servant. 

‘ Bless me, I’m sure I can’t tell, miss; they don’t belong to my master,’ 
and the girl looked at Mr. Hawke, as if she meantto imply that she conceived 
him to be the proprietor of the villanous hat and cloak, 

‘ They are not mine,’ said Hawke; ‘my hat is there, you see, and I have 
no cloak; I never wear ure.’ 

* You must know whose they are,’ said Mrs. Hawke to the maid with some 


ty. 
__ ‘No, ma’am, I don’t know nothing at all about them, ma’am ; they don’t 
be to me,’ 

‘ There’s somebody in the house, I’m positive,’ said Mrs, Hawke, in a low, 
solemn voice, looking at her husband, who began to tremble violently. 

‘Oh, mamma, I’m certain that’s a robber’s hat.’ 

‘Did you ever see that hat or that cloak before,’ demanded the Gipsy, in her 
severest manner, accosting the maid, and fixing her keen eye sternly upon her. 

The maid encountered the look with the confidence of truth and innocence, 
and replied that she now beheld the articles in question for the first time. 

Hawse shook like a peplar in a storm. The maid increased the conster- 
nation by adding that she had been in the room about an hour previously, 
and that the burglarious accoutrements were assuredly not there then. It was 
now clear that somebody had gained admission, but the difficulty was to ex- 
plain in what manner, for the servant was positive that she kept the doors 
and windows properly secured; her conjecture was that some ruffian had 
come down the chimney, and had made his escape by the same avenue, leav- 
ing his hat and cloak behind him. 

I hope he has made his escape,’ observed Hawke, affecting to be pleasant ; 
* we bad rather have his room than his company ’ 

‘Escape, indeed! How do we know he has escaped ? who knows that he 
is not concealed in the house at this moment ?” 

‘ Yes, mamma, under all the beds,’ said Emma, clinging to her father, whose 
knees were knocking against one another audibly. 

* The house must be searched,’ now said Mrs. Hawke, authoritatively. 

2 $ i vught to be done, certainly,’ stammered her husband in a cold 
weat. 

* An¢ something must be clone,’ continued the Gipsy with energy. ‘Take 
the poker, Mr. Hawke, and go through every nook and corner of the house 
from top to bottom.’ 

‘That’s the only way to make sure, ma’am,’ said Mrs. Goslin’s servant girl. 

‘ Take what! go where!’ mu:tered the frightened gentleman, looking as if 
he doubted whether or not his ears had deceived him. 

‘The poker !—through the house—this instant—it must be done—would 
you have us all murdered in our beds? 

‘Just to satisfy yourself, papa,’ said Arabella. 

‘Satisfy myself! Iam satisfied, my dear—the robber has escaped up the 
chimney ; that’s all about it.’ 

‘ Well then,’ interposed :he Gipsy, ‘there canbe no danger in going through 
the house ; ‘ go this instant—you may as well take the poker in your hand— 
search thoroughly—you had better go with him, Mary.’ 

Mary made no objection ; she was a stout, strapping, Hampshire girl, as 
gallant as Juan of Are. 

‘If I was sure there was a robber in the house /said Hawke, with the most 
comical effort to look like a hero, 

‘ There’s a chance, papa; there is indeed,’ said Arabella, in her simplicity, 
unsuspicious of her father’s poltroonery. 

*Yes, my dear; there is a chance; only 2 mere chance. I think we had 
better all go up to bed together.’ 

‘Go this instant, Mr. Hawke, or [’ll go myself. Are you afraid ?’ 

* Atraid !—ha! ha'—afraid of what, my dear? 

‘I knows what the gentleman's afraid of,’ said the maid servant, good natured- 
ly ; ‘he’s afraid of catching the robber, and having to kill him,’ 

‘I do hate bloodshed, [ do indeed,’ cried Hawke, snatching at the pretext, 
‘that is the truth ; [ cannot make up my mind to kill a human creature ; just 
think, my dear, of hartying the unfortunate owner of that old hat and cloak 
into eternity !’ 

Mrs. Hawke was dumb with rage at her husband's pusillanimity. Hawke 
ery ~ his arguments were convincing her, and continued, 

* With all the poor fellow’s sins upon his head—robbery, house-breaking— 
pep intended murder ; Margaret, love, I cannot take the responsibili- 

* Take the poker and follow me !’ exclaimed the Gipsy, impetuously, and she 
rushed over to the fire-place, seized the weapon she named, and thrust it into 
her husband’s hand. 

It fell on the hearth-stone, and the ringing of the iron on the marble resound. 
ed through the house. 

* Pick it up,’ cried the Amazon. 

Hawke did so, and feebly grasping the poker, tottered after his wife, who at- 
tended by the maid, was resolutely proceeding in quest of the concealed bur- 
glar. It seemed impossible any longer to evade the service of danger, but des- 
peration is suggestive, and it now happily occurred to Hawke that he was not 
paid for exposing his precious life to the Jack Sheppards of London, but the 
metropolitan police were, and thatthe wise course would be to open the hall- 
door and call in the aid of them. But policemen have one quality in common 
with spirits ; it is easier to call them than to obtain the benefit of their presence 
and support. The Hawkes rushed into the street in a body, invoking a con- 
stable, but no constable appeared. Up Harley-street, down Harley-street, no 
constable was to be seen, orto be heard Mr. Hawke bawled, Mrs. Hawke 
and her daughters screamed, and Master Tommy Hawke squealed, ‘ Police ! 
Police! Police !’ but they might just as well Late bawled, screamed, and 
kept squealing for a detachment of cherubs from Itburiel’s angelic watch. Pro- 
found silence reigned through the whole district, save where now and thena 
distant window was raised by some awakened sleeper, curious to ascerta’n the 
cause of atumult so unusual in that peaceful quarter at the stillest hour of the 
night, and the deadest season of the year. At length a step was heard many 

houses distant ; it approached, and every eye was s'rained to discover the form 
of the apy deliverer, no doubt being entertained but that a policeman was 
at length at hand. However, a policeman it was not, unless policemen wore 
waite waistcoats. It was a gentleman in an evening dress, evidently returning 
from some place where he had dined. Mrs. Hawke, however, determined to 

request his aid, and this she did the moment he came up in so very urgent a 

— 9 he mast have been as dastardly as her husband, and had a white 

“en “ E yon —- + he refused the Gipsy the onppent of his 
. : vergreen, however, wa ; 

himeslf whove ili lock eotgntl mar ran sno craven. It was Florus 


CHAP. XII. 

VALOUR OF FLORUS EVERGREEN—CONDUCT OF MR. HAWKE—HIs IGNOMINIOUS 
PLIGHT AND CAPTURE--DANGER OF FULL POCKETS—SELFISH BEHAVIOUR OF 
MASTER TOMMY—HAWKE GIVEN yp BY WIS WIFE AND DAUGHTERS—THE CaP 
FITS HIM. 

The reader has antici’ ated the secret of the old slouched hat, and the ruffianly 
cloak to correspond, which the Hawke family, on their return from their visit, 
or rather visita‘ion to the Jenkinsons, discovered in the parlour of the house 
which, for che time being, they had made their home. It was Chatterley’s de- 
vice 0 frighten the birds from their usurped nest ; and Mr. Evergreen, follow- 
zd by Mrs. Goslin’s maid (laughing in the sleeves of her neat gingham gown), 
made a personal investigation of every nook and corner of the premises without 
running the slightest risk of an encounter with banditti, Florus was a little 
elate with wine, besides being constitutionally of a yalorous temperament, and 
he was just as much disappointed at not finding a rogue in ambush, as Hawke 
was unmanned by the mere possibility of such a discovery’ The Red Rover, 

indeed, took excellent care to screen his ow persor from the danger which 
was ‘ in posse ;' for no sooner did Evergreen proceed up stairs at Mrs. Hawke’s 
solicitation, than Hawke pretended to hear the approach of constables in the 
street, and, locking his wife and children up in the parlour, rushed into the 
street, slamming the hall door afier him, purely by accident, as he persisted to 
the end of his life in declaring. However, accidentally or intentionally, he 
certainly placed a good stout door between himself and the owner of the slouch 
ed hat, should such a perronage be forthcoming. Florus, on returning to the 


hall after his ineffectual researches, was surprised to find nobody there ; but he 
soon discovered that some at least of his prolegées were not far off, for when he 
calied to Hawke, he was instantly answered by the Gipsy and her brood, under 
lock and key. Fortunately Hawke bad left the key in the lock, so that Florus 
was able to release them, and great was their juy a: iearuing that there were no 
thieves in the house after all, and great also was their gratitude to their gen- 
erous and brave deliverer. 
* But where is the gentleman 2’ inquired Florus. 
* Where is papa !” exclaimed the young Hawkes. 
‘I thought,’ said Mrs. Hawke to Florus, ‘ that my husband had accompan- 
ied _ through the house.’ 

* Not he, indeed 1” said F.orus. 
‘No!’ 
* No!’ 
‘No!’ echoed Mrs. Goslin’s maid. 
* Now I recollect, mamma,’ said one of the girls, ‘after papa locked us up, I 
heard the hall door shut violentiy.’ 
The maid eaw with a glance how the Red Rover had disposed of himself, and 
running to the street door, followed instinctively by the rest of the party, she 
perceived that distinguished gentieman statiened in the middle of the street, 
without his hat, gazing intently up at the windows, as if he expected every 
moment to see Mr. Evergreen throw out a house-breaker, or ‘ the boy Jones’ 
at the very least. The chettering of his teeth m'ght have been heard at the 
distance of a mile The exclamation of the servant girl, on discovering the 
poltroon thus occupied, roused him from the stupor into which terror had 
plunged him, and seeing the door thus suddenly opened, and a figure rushing 
forth, he immediately concluded it was the miscreant who had been detected 
and dislodged : and under this conviction he instantaneously and instinctively 
took to his heels. Florus laughed until he was forced to hold his sides 
* Follow him,’ said Mrs. Hawke, blushing for her spouse ; she then added, 
turning to Mr. Evergreen, ‘ He is running for the police; he thinks you have 
caught a robber.’ 
Florus restrained his mirth out of politeness, and the maid followed Hawke 
as she was Ordered. She ran; he ran; Hawke was certain the villain was in 
pursuit of him, and he flew like a hare before the hounds. The maid bawled 
after him; the sounds were to his ear the imprecations of the sanguinary bravo 
by whom he belreved himself hunted, and he only flew the faster. At length 
the girl could pursue no further, ; between running and laughing, she was al- 
most ready toexpire. But Hawke ran on still, as it a troop of devils was behind 
him, and heaven only knows where he would have stopped, had he not encoun- 
tered a policeman,who brought him to bay and took him into custody, naturally 
concluding that he was a midnight marauder, escaping with the plunder of some 
house in the neighbourhood. 


roughly between Hawke’s neck and shirt-collar. Hawxe was unable to ac- 
ticulate. ‘Come along, my lad ;’ and he commenced dragging the unfortu- 
nate Mr. Hawke with one hand, while with the other he groped in his pockets 
expecting to find a case of gold watches and a few silver teapots. . 

Bawse happened to have in one pocket sundry pairs of satin shoes, which 
his wife and daughters had deposiied there that evening, on leaving Mr Jen- 
kinson’s to walk ‘home.’ The policeman pulled them out, and sapiently in- 
ferred that his prisoner had been robbing a lady’s shoemaker. 

. hae belong to my wife and daughters,’ faltered the Red Rover, panting 
earfully. 

A.96 laughed loud at the notion of a house breaker’s wife and daughter 
wearing satin shoes. 

‘Do you see anything green in the white of my eye ?’ asked A.96. ‘Come, 
let us see what you have got in the other.’ ‘ 
And poking accordingly, he extracted more than a dozen apples, pears and 
apricots, which his son had spoliated that day at the dessert, and not having 
stowage enough in his own trousers, had squeezed into the more capacious 
receptacles ot his father’s coat. It was now clearto the constable that Hawke 
had also pillaged a fruiterer; but he had not yetconcluded his search, for the 
pocket was —_ and in pulling out the apples, he telt something else, which 
was soft and clammy to the touch, and greatly excited his curiosity. Ina 
moment his hand made a second dive. 

‘ What the d—1 have we got here ?” 

a: hand was up to the wrist in a preparation of pastry filled with cream 
or jelly. 

OW hat’s this, you dirty scoundrel ?’ demanded A 96, fiercely, transferring 
as he spoke the clammy materials of the tart from his own hand to the back ot 
poor Mr. Hawke’s best black coat. 

‘What?’ repeated Hawke, who was ignorant that his promising boy had 
made him the carrier of aught in the pastry or custard line. 

‘ You don’t know, don’t you 2? taste it then,’ and the indignant officer of the 
tet hae ot what remained on his fingers by passing them most uncere- 
muniously across the lips of his captive. 

Hawke revolted at this, called the policeman a ruffian, asked how he dared 
to treat him in such a manner, and made an effort to escape from his gripe, 
upon which A 96 grappled his throat taster, and shook him furiously for a 
minute or two, as schoolboys shake a walnut tree. 

By this time they had returned to the spot where the servant girl had given 
over the chase of the recreant gentlernan, and the policeman seeing her advanc- 
ing, as we!l as Mr, Evergreen, followed by Master Tommy, had no doubt but 
that Evergreen was the shoemaker, and the maid the pastrycook whose re- 
spective shops had been broken opeg and rifled by his captive. 

* There is your fruit, my good woman, but the apple pie is a smash,’ 

The fruit and the pie were absolute mysteries 'o all but the young Hawke, 
who instantly recognised his property and laid claim to it. 

‘ So the apples and pears are yours, my mab,’ cried the constabie. 

‘ Yes they are, so they are, and so is the pie too, so it is; where is my pie? 
I must have my apple pie?’ 

* You little thief,’ exclaimed Mawke, ‘ what possessed you to put your pies 
into my pocket,’ 

‘ That’s a good one,’ said A 96, ‘ to steala pie and then charge the owner 
with putting it in his pocket,’ and he shook Hawke again, violenily. 

Florus knew not what te make of all this, but he thought it time to interfere, 
and he laid his hand on the policeman’s shoulder, abont to request an ex- 
planation of his proceedings; but the policeman anticipated him. 

‘ There are your shoes; three pair; two black and one white; follow m 
to the station to make your charge ;—why don’t you keepa 406 in your shope 
—there’s nothing like a terrier or a good bull dog for a chap like this ere.’ 

* What a deal his pockets must have held!’ exclaimed the maid, rejoicing in? 
the distress of poor Hawke, and anxious to make matters look as unfavour- 
able to bim as possible. 

‘| have been ten years inthe force,’ said the constable, ‘and I ought to 
know something ot rogues’ pockets, but blow me it ever [ rammaged such a 
pair ot bags before; what a pity you didn’t give him time to fill them!’ 

‘ Fill my pockets!—what do you mean?—let me go! I’m a gentleman,’ 
exclaimed the unfortunate Red Rover, almost distracted between fear and 
rage. 

FA gentleman are you? A gentleman what steals shoes and fobs and 
custards.’ 

‘[’m a gentleman, I say; ask this gentleman it I’m nota gentleman,’ cried 
Hawke, appealing to Mr, Evergreen. 

‘Of course you are,’ said the latter, not well knewing what to say or 
think. 

‘ Of course he is,’ echoed A 96, taking the remark of Florus to be ironical, 
‘ the swell mob is all gem’men.’ 

‘ He’s a gentleman every inch,’ muttered the seivant girl audibly, as she 
followed in the rear: ‘ my goodness, what big pockets !’ 

‘J haven’t got all my pears; I want two pears, and I want three apples, 
roared little Hawke, thinking only of his personal interest in the transac 
tions pending. : 

‘You are very well off, my youngster,’ said the constable, ‘ to get what 
you have got. How many did you eat?’ he continued, addressing himself to 
the supposed thief, 

They were now approaching Mr. Goslin’s house, and Mrs. Hawke and her 
daughiers stood at an upper window, marvelling what the hubbub was about, 
and trying in vain to understand the various exclamations that reached their 
ears. The night was asdark as pitch. Asthe party came near they distinet- 
ly caught the word robber, and other similar opprubrious epithets; they also 
heard a great deal about shoes and other articles which somebody was charged 
with having unlawfully appropriated ; so putting all tcgether they concluded 
that by some strange chance the robber had been taken who owned the abomin- 
able hat and cloak which had kicked upsomuch commotion. What followed 
confirmed them in this opinion, for the constable, perceiving that Hawke’s 
head was bare, fiercely inquired, ; 

* Where did you leave your hat, my gem’man, since a gem’man you say 

ou are? 

7 Ob, mamma, I declare they have caught him after all,’ screamed one 
of the girls. =e 

* Here’s the robber’s hat,’ screamed the other, throwing it ou: as she spoke 
to the policeman, who caught it as it fell, and instantly clapped it on poor 
Hawke’s head, which it unluckily fitted only too well. 

Mrs. Goslin’s maid sat down on the steps of the door, faint with laugh- 
ing; and Florus joined her heartily, amused beyomd measure at the farcical 
turn of events, 

‘And there, there’s the murderer's cloak,’ vociferated the Gipsy, flinging 
that vile article of dress after the hat. 








The policeman caught the cloak, and also the word ‘ murderer.’ 


‘ Give an account of yourself,’ said A. 96, gruffly, and inserting his fingers | 








‘Oh, ho—murder as well as robbery,’ and he fastened his knuckles under 
Hawke's chin until he almust strangled him. 

‘ Has he murdered any body?’ he then asked, accosting the ladies at the 
window. 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘ We cant say.’ 

‘In all probability he has.’ 

‘ He’s capable ot it.’ 

‘Mamma, I hope he’ll be hanged.’ 

‘ He will, of course, my dear.’ 

Hawke endeavoured to speak, but in vain ; he was outvoiced by his wife 
_ daughters, and the policeman had no disposition to hear so palpable a 
ruffian, 

‘What is your name?’ Another shake accompanied the intetrogatory. 

_ Hawke only replied that he would make the interrogator pay dearly for his 
insolence, 

‘So you won't give your name; perhaps we'll find it in your hat,’ and he 
plucked it off to satisfy himself on the point. He there found the sanguinary 
name of Jack Fireblood, 

‘ Fireblood! [’ve heard that name beiore.’ 

bey every reader of Jonathan Wild, from whose history Chatterley bor- 
rowed it. 

Evergreen now began to feel that he had allowed the joke to go far wee. 
He now interfered; and with no little difficulty convinced the policeman that 
he himself was not a plundered shoemaker; and that the poor Red Rover 
was really a gentleman, as he had stated himself t> be; that the discovery of 
the shoes and fruit on his person was perfectly compatibie with the utmost 
prohily of character, and finally, that there could not possibly bea more laugha- 
ble mistake than to fix upon him the ownership of the old slouched hat, the 
alaim created by which had occasioned his precipitate flight, and brought him 
into so much trouble, 

A 96 surrendered his prisoner reluctantly : Mrs. Hawke and her daughters 
were shocked to find that they had been unwittingly torturing a husband and 
a father: the Red Rover vowed vengeance on the entire police force: Mr. 
Evergreen bade good night, or rather good morning, and the adventure of the 
slouched hat terminated with no injury to any of the parties concerned, save 
and except the wreck of Master Tommy’s apple-tart, and the spoiling of his 
papa’s best black coat, 

To be continued. 





MEMORIAL OF THE MANDARIN SHU, 
IN RELATION TO THE WAR WITH ENGLAND, AND THE 
STATE OF CHINA. 
(Continued from the Albionof Nov, 16.) 

‘ Neither had Old Shu borne himself in idjeness ; he called out the militia, 
fitted out a number of fire-ships, and ordered our brave mariners, each of them 
to swim off in leathern habits, and aided by bladders, filled with air, attack 
the Larbarians’ vessels; I had my doubts, however, of the success of the ex- 
periment. The greateventtul day dawned ; our troops penetrated into Ning- 
po, but were mowed down by hundreds, under the balls of the red rebels. We 
could not get these miscreants to wait for our attack; our best soldiers march- 
ed away, and whole regiments fullowed the example. They had, alas! no 
opportunity to make use of their daggers; otherwise not one of the thieves 
would have remained alive. Our fire ships, too, exploded in the air, without 
doing any damage to the enemy: we could no ways account for this misfor- 
tune. Another battle was afterwaids fought near Tsekt,’ (30° 1’ 24” N, lat. 
and 4° 48’ 50” long eastof Peking,] ‘“‘ where the flower of our soldiery, who 
had been brought all the way trom the Turkistan borders, completely 
routed the barbarians, according to the official reports. But the army then 
marched back to their old quarters at Pikkuan. ‘This was the great victory 
obtained by Yuking, who refu-ed from that time to take the field again, see- 
ing that his fame was now established and consummated.’ * * ‘Soon af- 
terwards we drove the barbarians out of Ningpo, but we would not render 
them quite desperate, and therefore allowed them io leave a post at the en- 
trance of the Hya river, near Tshinhai, 

‘ Nevertheless, the vagabonds, instead of keeping quiet at Tshushan, as was 
their duty, marched direct on Tshopu, which they captured. Ilipu was now 
dispatched to this point, and Old Shu with him, fox the purpose of counselling 
them to a peaceful course. We found the barbarians in no sert of mvod to 
retreat, whieh made Ilipu’s wrath to kindle exceedingly. It was much to be 
deplored that Lliit was no longer to ve seen ; for as to Pock (Pottinger), the 
new man, nothing was to be done with him. The barbarians ventured on 
proceeding to Shanghai, where some splendid fortifications had been erected, 
which were nearly eight lis in circuit, and were commanded by General Nicu 
(or Ox), the governor, in person. He had ordered that his men should on no 
account whatever quit their posts, and that they should set all the barbarian 
ships on fire. But we were astounded both at the recklessness of the scoun- 
drels, and the clouds of balls that descended ; in spite of enormous guns, they 
effected a landing, carried off all the brass guns and destroyed the iron ones, 
This, however, did nut content them; the English made their way to T’shian- 
kiangfu on the Yangtsekiang, with intent to make themselves masters of the 
Great Canal, and see whether this would not compel the Emperor to make 
peace. The great monarch now lost all courage: so he sent his relative, 
Klying, who was passing his time with Ilipu, at Hangtshen in Tshekiang, 
with a commission to bring nvatiers to a friendly issue with the barbarians.— 
In the meanwhile, these insatiable fellows moved on at a swift pace to Nan- 
king, where every requisite step wasadopied as rapidly as it was practicable 
to getrid of them ; the end being, that they extorted six millions of dollars on 


YY 

ld Shu is ready fo confess that he may have bestowed more woids on 
this war than became him; but why? He was desirous the world should 
be correctly informed of his earliest opinions, and the view taken by his fel- 
low-countrymen in general. 1 became acquainted at Nanking with some of 
the barbarians, who afforded me such an insight into the real state of things in 
the other quarters of the globe, that my opinions and views under- 
went a very considerable revolution, hey spcke of an empire in 
those parts which had never paid any tribute at all to the Central Mon- 
archy, although the vessels of that nation are not strangers to Canton, where 
they are used to traffic ; they go by the name ofthe One-Headed and Two- 
Headed Eagles,’ [Austrians and Prussians.) ‘ This empire, as 1 learned, is 
eailed ‘ Tsherman;’ and one ot the barbarians, who is a native of its sky,’ [Mr 
Gutzlaff,] ‘ begged and entreated me to put my thoughts on the late transac- 
tions upon paper; and this | have done, inasmuch as | would not deny him 
the gratification. This man put a number of questions to me, and took down 
my answers withgreat care. These pages then contain the result of my re- 
searches,and he is welcome to make what use he pleases of them. Itis possible 
the reader may discover a great ee te my original view of things 
and what I at present entertain; but let him bear in mind thatI am become 
quite another sort of man to what I was; and have meditated deeply on the 
question, —‘ What is China, and what will be our ultimate destiny ? 

‘It fell to Old Shu’s lot to make all his enemies ashamed; for peace was 
brought about, as I had prophesied, and I was no longer styled a traitor to 
my country. In what manner this great negociation was settled I will 
now relate. x ee 

‘ Although the wisdom of the Celestial Empire is of a very exalted charac- 
ter, yet were we wanting in all right notions of the state of foreign countries ; 
we were utter strangers to them. In our firm persuasion, that the English 
were a miserable horde of traders to whom any law might be prescribed 
and they would yield obedience to it, we looked upon their coc A map > 
and proffered concessions with contempt. It pleased the great lords of the 
land to kindle the Emperor’s wrath against them to a pitch of frenzy ; indeed 
the monarch’s mother herself urged her son vehemently to exterminate them 
as thoroughly as had been done in the case of the pirates of former times.— 
Hence the while country rung with the din of war from oue end to the other. 
[t never came invo our minds that cannon or any other powder missiles were 
needful: we felt a full conviction that our walls were strong enough to offer 
an invincible resistance. Not one of us bat considered himself quite compe- 
tent to conduct the contest ; we were so infatuated at the moment as to leave 
the cost wholly out of our calculations. But the calling out of the militia-men, 
the putting the troops in marching order, the bringing them together, and the 
construction of fortresses, added to the ultimate necessity of casting cannon, 
and the purchase of every other kind of necessary of war, occasioned a tre- 
merdous outlay. Ifthe land had had none but lawful expenses to bear, it 
might have been able to sustain the burthen; but the mandarins are a rapa- 
cious set of men, and squandered away vastsums. ‘The foreigners were the 
purveyors of ail the outlay at Canton; but not so in other places, where it 
was turnished at the expense of the provinces. In the end the whole sum lav- 
ished upon the war ran up to thirty millions of taels and upwards,’ [about two 
million eight hundred thousand pounds.j ‘ Now, in what way were these 
millions avplied? The militia-men were embodied, and a large bounty 
was paid them; but sssoen asthey smelt danger, to a man the wretches 
took to their heels, so that we got absolutely nothing at al! from their services. 
The regiments, which had been brought from a distance, dissolved into air 
after they had_lost the battle; so all that had been expended upon 
them, disappeared with them. The construction of the fortresses was no 
small item in the expenditure: alas! no sooner did the barbarians get them 
into their clutches than they blew them straight into the air; and our cannon 
shared no better fate, for they were either destroyed or carried off; our powder 
was hurled into the sea or turned to account in annihilating the labours of 
years and months, No luckier chanc~ befel our arsenals; they were either 
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commited tothe flames, or else pillaged, and their contents broken to pieces. 


Our navy disappeared aliogether; and all'he junks that were captured were 
delivered over to the flames or broken up to be a degraded into firewood for 
the enemy’s benefit. 

“{n this bootless manner was every provincial treasury fairly emptied, and 
after hundreds ot thousands of combatants had, been brought into the field, 
what single advantage did we get by it? But the worst of all was, that the 
people, who looked on and beheld the unhappy turn which matters took, began 
to regard the mandavins with scorn, and made triendly advances to our ad- 
versary. There was not one point where the delegates of the Son of Heaven 
met with support; the revolt of the peasantry near Canton would have 
brought down still greater calamities on our heads, if it had not been instant. 
ly quelled. For the vulgar people were gradually getting the upper hand, 
and plundering about in open day; in fact, we dreaded that all would, in no 
long time, have been engulphed in total anarchy. This was no idle appre- 
hension ; for the evil becaine worse and worse in pis aap as the enemy be- 
came more and more insolent with success. On either bank of the Yangtse 
hosts ot freebooters held themselves in readiness to fall upon every inhabit- 
ant who had property to louse; the extent to which pillage was carried at 
Tshinkiangtoo was horrible, and thousands were panting to commit havoc at 
Nanking. 

‘Yet this is far from being the whole history of the misfortunes we had 
brougtit down upon our heads. All the trading which supplied millions of our 
subjects with bread was utterly paralysed, and our starving mariners resorted 
by thousands to robbery on the high sea, so asto render the whole coast unfit 
for navigation. Every branch ot industry stagnated, in the provinces along 
the coast, and being the most flourishing of all, general misery spread to the 
furthest borders of the west, from which the internal parts of the Empire re 
ceive theirchief supplies, So beset, what was. to becume of the ruling pow- 
ers? We, who filled public stations, could not help feeling that the dread 
which had enabled us to wield an easy dominion over hundreds of millions, 
had already departed from us. Asto any commands we might issue, no one 
seemed to care about them. The imperial authorities in Peking were com- 
pletety bewilde:ed, and ata loss how to extricate us fromour difficulties; nay, 
they made matters siill more desperate by their mad proceedings and lying 
reporis to the public. The seat of their power, and the only stay of the Em- 
peror’s too, was the Mandshoo garrisons, which lay dispersed in the chief 
provincial towns. But how broken a reed was here! Defeat had overtaken 
the garrison at ‘I'shopou, utter destruction had attended the troops at Tshin- 
kiangfu, and the garrison at Nanking owed its escape entirely to a suspen- 
sion of fizhting. It was difficalt, therefore, to prophesy what would have 
been the fate uf the Sovereign’s majesty, had war been persevered in. Just 
imagine for a moment!—The Great Canal, which pleatifully supplied the 
court withthe very necessaries of liie and kept its coilers replenished, was in 
the hands of the barbarians: if the contributions trom the provinces were nol 
forthcoming, neither the Son of Heaven, nor his courtiers, or dependents, 
could hold their footingin the capital, Under such menacirg circumstances 
as these, had Nanking been wrested from us, there woald scarcely have ex. 
isted a possibility of keeping the mutinous Chinese in order, for he thai is 
master of Nanking is lord paramount of the whole south of China. At so 
critical a moment as this, was not peace anecessi'y worth any cost? 1, old 
Sha, for my part urged this matter very seriously upon the atiention of our 
rulers, and being on this account placed on the commission for adjusting 
terms of settlement, had a considerable share in bringing them about. 

‘Atthe very commencement of the negociation we cast our birthright to 
the winds. Up to this time, we had looked down upon every other country 
as our vassals,—but from this hour, we consented to place England on an 
equality with ourselves, Awful was the blow our national dignity had here 
tw endure! {must candidly confess, that when the Treaty was signed, and 
the roar ot Cannun prociaimed the event, 1 cut my heart to the quick iike a 
sharp-edged razor. We hai ceased to give law to the rest of mankind! We 
had recognised fll freedom of intercourse: trom this moment, we bade fare- 
well to any total ban of foreigners tor ever. So long as we coald move and 
breathe, according co our own liking? life was endurable enough; but hence- 
forward, we were chained to foreign influences, Alas! alas! how sadly have 
the might and majesty of the great Emperor beer shaken to their base! Did 
he not begin by cutting all negociations short, and vowing that he would never 
make peace ? Did he not renounce the terms which his minister Kishen had 
entered into? And did he not next proclaim eternal war, and, within six 
months afterwards, though he had declared that China and Englard could not 
exist under the same heaven, did he not isste his imperial command, ‘ Con- 
clude a treaty, and be not scrupulous as to the terms, We consent to any!’ 
Deeply does the empire resent the inconstancy to the Son of Heaven, and 
inguire loudly and imcessantly, ‘ Why did ke resort to the sword, in such a 
state of things } P 

‘But evils such as these mock all cure! Old Shu was present during the 
whole of the negociations, and never quitted the side oi ‘lreasurer Huang, 
who was the life and soul of them: I could not sufficiently admire the per- 
fect understanding, the loyalty and goud faith,—nay, more than these, the 
spirit of love, and implicit confidence, which was evinced on both sides ;— 
and by parties too, who had been the bitterest of enemies a very short time be- 
fore. On every occasion, however, | obs *rved so earnest a desire to put an ever- 
lasting end to the miseries of war, that my heart imbibed a new se: ef feelings, 
with regard to the barbarians. The very men whom we had been accustomed 
to abuse, as a host of worthless vagabonds, showed, | am bound to testify, 
more regard for their word, than the highest d:gaitaries ot the Central Monar- 
chy. Their deportment, too, was exceedingly amiable, and they had grea! 
modesty of tongue; their soldiers were quite unlike the common herd amongst 
ourse!ves, for they were very nicely clad; but what was most exiraordinary, 
they, every man of them, carried arms on their shoulders, The lustre of 
gold resplended uver tne officers’ uaiforms, but there was no distinction of 
colours in the buuvns they wore on their head trappings: neither were the 
bravest and best among them adorned with peacock’s feathers: and herein 
at least, it must be admitted, they ha¥® a lesson to read oat of our own books, 
There were but three out of the whole foree who could read and write (Chi- 
nese). One of them told me that they had books in their language, as well as 
we in our’s ; some of them came under my own eyes, and having thus seen, 
I believed tne man’s word. The same foreigner urged upon me, that if we did 
Not continue to keep even pace in civilization with the rest of the world, we 
should always be a powerless nation; and in proot of his a-sertion, put sev- 
eral books in my hand, which treated of the state of foreign countnes, and at- 
forded a clear insight into their trade and scientific attainments. As these 
were writtea in the admirable characters for which my native land is so illus- 
trious, 1 sat myself down to read the:n with all diligence, and as may be seen 
by what follows, | was brought to agree nearly with him in opinion. 

* Now it does appear to me, that, in spite ot the heaps of books we possess, 
we are yet but children in literature. All our works, that are connected with 
the fine arts aad sciences, now seem to me to be so wretchedly deticient, that I 
really begin to grow ashamed of them, I think we dare not boast one single 
true classic ; fur what we call classics, are a motley congregation of com- 
mendable maxims, and ovthing better. Our historical annals are composed 
in so dry and uninviting a style, that none but a scholar will undergo the toil 
of wadiag through the endless works which contain them: lethim have stadied 
them ever so painfully, how much will he have mastered from them in the 
end? We area great uation, it is true ; our existence nambers thousands of 
years, and splendid indeed would a history of our state affairs be, if we had 
one! We have a very scanty knowledge of geography ; our whole acquaint. 
ance with the states of Lurope is confined to the names of three or four of 
them; we are complete strangersto the western parts of Asia; all we have 
learned of Africa is that it is the land of black men; and we have latterly 
been made aware that there is another part of the world altogetber, called, 
*the New World.” We cou!d not have credited this, had not the ships which 
bear a flowery flag, and come from one of its continents, been in the habit of 
visiting our coast, and brought over heaps of dollars from this new country. 
This must, I thik, be the land of gold and silver, which 1s soofen mentioned 
in our histories, and takes a way selilers from us, not one individual of whom 
has ever found his way back again. The practice began two thousand years 
ago. We are, perhaps, quite as ignorant or more so of real science, although 
we have numbers of works relating te every branch of it, [ need not do more 
than instance the library of Ningpo, and ils exhaustless treasures! Old Shu 
has explored it frequently, but how few works does it Contain which are of 
real scientific value! But in no one respect is our condition so pitiable as ina 
religious point of view. At the outset of the war, all our generals offered up 
sacrifices to the gods of war, and their ensigns; Itking, the terror-spreading 
commander, cfficiated in his own person, in order to make a sacrifice of the 
captured Englishmen to the ensigns: and struck eff several heads with his 
own hands. Lin got up a host of processions for the purpose ot propitiating 
the gods in our favour: and the Son of Heaven petitioned the Dalu Lamaat 
Lhussa, to murmur up a series of prayers, so as to secure him victory ; he 
proceeded repeatedly to the Temple iu person, and besought the indwellers to 
ordain days of fasting an{ pevitence, for the purpose of bringing the heroes 
of ancient time to his aid. Yukien, it is reported, forgot himseli so tar as to 
curse the God of the Christians; and soon afterwards fell a victim to his in- 
human fury, dying under general maledictions.’ [The latter were probably 
vented over his ferocity, nothis blasphemy]. ‘ Whenever the English legioas 
entered our towns, the soldiers made it a favourite sportto break our gods in 

ieces; these, however, hever came to their own defence! Now, had they 

en really possesse . of any inherent might, surely they would have avenged 
themselves for the ignominy perpetrated uponthem! But they were without 
sense, acd could not {cel it. {am forced therefore to conclude, that our whole 
system of religion is a pure invention, and that, in this respect, we have 
everything yet to learn. | always deemed the doctrine of the productive energy 
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ot Yangand Yin to be obscure, tor if a kingdom cannot exist without a 
sovereign, much less can the world subsist without the might and power of a 
Superintending Being. All our philosophy rests upon Yang and Yin, and 
prupounds heaven and earthas the two active agents of productive power : to 
my mind there is no ground whatever for stich a system as this. As my opin- 
ions, however, still remain.wayvering, and | have yet to settle matters with iny 


lieve a great religious change is ere long to visit my native country trom oue 
end to the other. 

‘In the matter of politics we have made considerable advances; and the 
very fact, that our empire has endured for thousands of years affords proof 
of it. But we have been guilty of a great error; insomuch as it has become 
a fixed law to stand still. Hence our territories have become a prey to Tar- 
tar invaders; hence, too, our millions have succumbed in the present war.— 
And it will never be in our power to raise ourselves again to that eminence 
which our position and natural greatness demand. We possess neither army 
nor fleet, treasury nor fortifications, in the true sense of the words: the slighi- 
est departure out of our beaten track lays our weakness bare. A vast extent 
of change must, therelore, be effected, if we are not disposed to see our em- 
pire ail to pieces. Olid Shu has studied and read much in matters appertain- 
ing tu government; he has been the adviser of men who sit at the helm of 
power, and having investigated the subject at all points, he holds himself 
bound to make his conclusion known, 

‘ Trade is the favourite occupation of the people, and they cannot fail to 
derive benefit from every increase of foreign intercourse. Under this impres- 
sion [| have nothing to say against the piexy of the different ports ; it will 
prove a source productive of the most abundant advantages to our pusterity. 
la my next treatise | shall offer further considerations on this branch of my 
subject, 

‘riowever heart-piercing the peace forced upon us may be in many res- 
pects, [ rejoice heartily at the extended prospects which it opens out to us for 
fucure harvests. One of my former enemies recommended us earnestly to 
adopt the system of steam vessels; indeed it was chiefly by the aid of these 
machines, that the barbarians obtained so easy an access into and up our 
rivers, and were suddenly undervur walls, before we dieamed of their coming. 
Aithough Chiaa could not all at once avail herself of this invention for pur- 
poses of war, yet we might employ it for transporting merchandise on our 
great rivers and innumerable canals; such a system as this would put another 
lace on the whole state of things. 

‘I had some conversation with a garrulous barbarian on the subject of the 
overflowing of the Hoangho, which burst its banks and caused much damage 
about the time of our concludiag the said treaty: vain were all our endea- 
vours to keep the fierce waters within bounds, ‘The stranger advised that we 
should send for some English mathematicians to set us right; adding, that, 
with the means we could command, and the millions of hands we could call 
inte action, it would be an easy matter, if the enterprise were wisely planned, 
to secure the lowlands in Honan, Shantong, and Kiangfu from future mistor- 
tunes, Such conversations as these increased my curiosity more and more ; 
and [ must say, that | now feel persuaded, the changes to which we have 
submitted, however humiliating they have been in the first instance, promise 
more of gain than loss for the tature. 

‘ The enormous masses of people that crowd our soil, and are daily on the 
increase, so soon as they are free to move where they chovse, will, like a 
mighty stream, break the bonds which have fettered them to their homesteads, 
| have heard of the rapid advance made by the Russian nation in the days of 
out great monarch, Kanghi; and it is my firm opinion, that we ourselves are 
reserved for a still more astonishing display of inherent power. Look at the 
millions upon millions that swarm within our borders like ants; slavery is 
known enly by name among us; every labourer is a tree man, and we owe 
obedience to no man living but the Emperor. This is the weil-spring of the 
untarrying industry which characterises every class in sociely, and tae 
cupidity which is so often urged is a reproach against us, Our property, 
whether sedentary or moveable, is every man’s own; theugh the mandarin 
may, 0a many occasiunsg, take too great liberties with what belongs to others 
still every individual is allowed to move frdm one spot to another without let 
or hindrance; he belongs to no master, and bears no keeper’s badge. Let him 
who doubts the expansive energy of my countrymen’s character, cast his eye 
on the islands of the Southern Ocean,’ [the Indian Archipelago, ] ‘ and he will 
see their talent and thrift in its true light, and admire it too ; what would these 
parts be, did they not people them? Behold the same effecis in the Island of 
Taiwan’ [Formosa]; ‘have not these been the sole work of colonists fiom 
ou: soil? And let it be recollected, that the whole of these emigrants were 
natives of the single provinces of Fokien and Canton. If our labourers should 
selile on the western shores of the Gold and Silver Land’ [America], ‘or on 
the great island, called New Holland on the map which my barbarian ac- 
quaintance gave me, what great effects will there not flow therefrom! Well, 
then; if the day come that our empire shall be forced by its necessities to em- 
brace a new order ot things, and enter upon a forward career, as a grand 
whole,—(albeit, I am inclined to foresee that the component parts of the em- 
pire will find it to their interest to dissolve this union, and form distinct king- 

oms) will not this mighty change be felt over the entire tace of Asia? And, 
lastly, when we have disencumbered ourselves of the wretched religion to 
which we are now subject, and breathe freer in the atmosphere and light of 
sound doctrines, will not China exercise an overwhelming influence over the 
whole race of mankind ? 

‘Shu is a man ancient in years, and will not see this new day dawn on his 
country, but he may yet te reserved for witnessing many and great events.— 
He has quite forgotten himself in thus pouring forth what has now been stir- 
ring within his breast for months past. Did he dare to speak of such things 
to his brethren in office, it is almost certain that his days would at once be 
brought to a close, as a traitor to his native land. Yet he is not the only man 
iaChina who holds these @pinions ; those of his nation, who havea heart 
that beats high for the well-being of their fellow subjects, hold them in cum- 
mon with old Shu, and can never return to their former errors and prejudices. 
The number of such individuals is, I admit, very limited ; for the bulk of 
the community are worshippers of gold and silver, and take but a scanty de- 
gree of interest in matters that are outside the circle of their idolatry. 

‘ We had now brought the treaty to a conclusion; the Emperos was content 
with it, and so were our recent enemies. Aiying is an able statesman; in 
earlier days he had filled the highest offices, but had subsequenily fallen into 
disfavour, In order to show the Son of Heaven wiat his capabilities were 
when full power to bring them into play should be afforded him, he offered 
to undertake the embassy to the invader’s quarters. His name will be im- 
petishable ! 

‘Iipu had shown himself a lover of peace from the beginning of the con- 
test tothe end; he admonished the Emperor most earnestly not to convert the 
barbarians into enemies, and to avoid coming to blows. But he was ill dur- 
ing the whole progress of the negociations, seriously so ; and anxiously de- 
sired that the conclusion of the peace should be th2 last act of his life. The 
reader will recollect, that his peace-seeking predilections were the occasion 
ot his being banished for some months. toe all this every one must 
be thoroughly convinced that he was the truest friend of his country upon 
earth. 


‘ Huang, young it is true for so imporiant a post, is a ready penman, and, 
independently of this, favourably disposed towards the aggressors; for these 
reasons he was made the principal agent in the negociations, But Governor 
Nieu, on the contrary, is an obstinate creature, destitute of any talents or ac- 
quirements, and having no opinions of his own, takes to himself those of 
others; so he had nothing else todo but set his hand to the articles of peace, 
Hien, the Tartar, had once held the post of general, but was at this time 
serving as a common soldier in the guards; but he was enabled, by his firm- 
ness, to tend much aid in bringing matters to a happy issue. Lo was an in- 
spector; a hard man to deal with, without talent, and, moreover, my assisiant : 
but I, Old Shu, bore the real burthen of the negociations, and from keeping 
constant company with the strangers, I had very favourable opportunities of 
making myself master of the bent of their minds. 

“ Old things are now past and gone; we dare no longer trust ourselves with 
them. Asa nation, therefore, we must enter upon a new stage of existence ; 
and it is required of us to do this with might and main, so that we remain 
not in the rear of circumstances. Kusea, Cochin-China, and Japan, must 
necessarily follow in the vortex; for we are the power to which the whole 
east of Asia have been wont to look up in admiration. When once we shall 
have made a beginning, the whole framework of things, such as they 
existed at the hour of my birth, will undergo a thorough renovation. 

‘Old Shu does not cherish a particle of hatred against any soul living ; and 
as a proof of the love the people bear me, | may appeal to the petitions sent 
up to court in my favour, at the time when rumours of my dism'ssal got wind. 
The whole province of Ningpo joined in them. If Lam doomed to fall, poster- 
ity will assuredly bear witness to my innocence. No man can upbraid me with 
having cheated him; ! have offered up the whole of my possessions as a free 
gift tothe ruling powers ; and, as a recompense fur my good deeds, I am 
treated as an offender against the majesty of my sovereign ; strange—it is laid 
to my charge, that [ was not able to prevent an army of determined combat- 
ants from capturing an insignificant town, | 

*Unfettered by any earthly ties, [ have spoken my mind ; let the fut ure 
decide whether [ have not spoken the truth; bot I am restrained by a sense 
of what I owe to my position in the state, and dare not give vent to all that I 
feel, in the hearing of my fellow-countrymen at large. Wheu the bands, 
which still keep my native land together as a whole, shall be rent, and the Chi- 
nese shall appear before the world sach as he is, men will learn to form a much 





higher estimate of his character than they have hithertodone. Thie ancient 


conscience, 1 will but indulge in one further observation ; ana it is, that I be- 
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race will renovate itself—not sink into nonentity and ruin ; it is gifted with 
much capacity by nature, but this capacity has been overborne or discouraged : 
the natives from their youth upward, have been accustomed to travel within a 
paltry confined circle of ideas, and have had no extrinsic object on which the 
could bend their efforts ; if they should deliver themselves over totheir own self" 
-sulliciency,-every hope of further amelioration is at an end. But their suscep- 
tbility of a higher state of cultivation lies dormant only; | feel assured cizcum=" 
stances are near at hand to call it into action, 

‘From the earliest stages of its existence there have been features of no- 
common order in the character of this great nation; such, indeed, os have 
drawn a wide line of separa ior between its millions and every other race of 
men. We have preserved intact the impress of remote antiquity throcgh a 
long series of ages down to the present day ; hence we are justified in cherish- 
ing a Lope that we shall hereafier take the forem st rank in modern civilisation, 
or at least illumine the path of all the East in its progress towards it ; and when 
that moment arrives, all the misery we hive endured will be turned into joy.— 
We have lost much, and therefore we must set about gainmg muen, and thus 
retrieving our loss. Even should such a revolution occur, as the outbreak at 
Cauton would lead us to apprehend, on the part of the peopl» themselves— 
and 'here are fools enough among us who wish for such an occurrence—itcould 
not pussibly be of any long dutation. The gates to the heartot the empire 
stand oper, along the line of the Yangtse, and the Great Canal could be 
readily closed by an opposing party; here are means which would compel 
the most unflinching patriot to yield to the pressure of circumstances. What- 
ever may be the advantages which other countries possess, there is not one 
among them which is gifted with a Yangtse—a s ream of such breadth and 
depth, that the largest vessels can ascend it, and penetrate into the very heart 
of the land ;—a stream which is capable at a future day of becoming a source 
of most abundant biessings to the whole empire; and will, to a moral certainty, 
become so. 

‘I confess with grief,—and the confession has already been wrung from me— 
and that in a religiuus and scientific point of view, the condition o may fellow- 
countrymen is very deplorable. Old Shu is tamiliarly acquainted with the 
learned of this mighty empire, and must honestly avow that they are ina 
state of mental darkness and delusion ; for thought and meditation they sub- 
stitule unswerving adherence to ancient formule, and lie entombed in this 
trance; he is familiarly acquainted too with the mass of the people, and only 
speaks the trath when admitting that, in their actual condition, their minds are 
utterly incompetent to apprehend higher things, seeing that their imaginations 
never soar beyond the circle of what is visible and tangible. Nothing can 
rescue them from this abyss ot degradation, or tree them frem the tetters 
which enslave their minds, but a religion which shall quicken them both in 
heart and mind, and bring them back 10 the power which gave them being. 
Without such an agency as this, we van never raise ourselves from the cla 
in which we grovel, ana we must liveon as we have lived heretofore, a sordid, 
lucre-hunting mass, with no nobler aim betore us ;—creeping lowly, or puffing 
ourselves up, just as the aspect of the hour may admu orallow. But 1 en- 
teriain no mauuer of doubt that we a.e reserved for beter things; for the 
great Governor who callea the universe into being, and whom we are accus- 
tomed to acknowledge as the Emperor Sapreme, bears and deals with us in 
the same spirit of love which he extends to the other creatures of his hands , 
neither will he deny to us those good things which he has vouchsafed to others 
in so abundant a measure. 

‘What wrestling with old prejudices, what fierce struggling with himself 
has not Old Shu had to pass through, before he arrived at all these conclu- 
sions! but the more he dwells upon the snbject under all its aspects, the more 
is he satisfied with their justness. A book has been given -him to read, and 
he has read it through ; it is en itled ‘The New Testament;’ it is full of the 
most sacred treasures, aud shows how a world, lost in sin, has been reconciled 
to God, the Emperor Supreme, by Jesus Christ, his son; but the strangers of 
the West are better informed on this topic than Old Shu. 

‘I beseech my friend, the reader of this treatise, to forgive its imperfect- 
nesses; [ have not set down a thousandth part of the emotions which agitate 
me. My mind is cast down beyond measure, exceedingly ; but so soon as it 
is relieved trom its burthen, | wi'l sit down and write more entertaining mat- 
ter; and the foreigner shall have the advantage of it. r highly-refined 
language, which it is beyond the reach of most men o acquire, is, alas! a sad 
hindrance to our better acquaintance with one another; Many among our- 
selves take the paivs to study the Mandshoo, but no one considers it worth his 
while to render himself familiar with the dialects of the West. Fare thee 
well, indulgent rea’er; and store up Old Shu in the sanctuary of thy remem- 
brance ! 

There is a line in the Chinese character, at the end of this document, of 
which we give the following literal translation :—‘ Shu, the faithful servant, 
formerly holding an appvintment in the first Court of Justice, lays this sub- 
missively before the Great Man of the Government, whom he prays to wel- 
come itin a friendly spirit. He bows himself over and over again,’ 





THE ROYAL VISIT TO EDINBURGH. 





On Tuesday morning, Nov. 12, at five minutes before nine, her Majesty 
= Prince Albert, escorted by a party of the 17th Lancers, iett Buckingham 

alace, 

Her Majesty wore a black silk dress and a black drawn bonnet, and the 
Prince, who was also in mourning, wore over his travelling dress a large blue 
military cloak, with a red velvet collar. Lady Portman andthe Hon. Miss 
Liddel were a'so attired in mourning. After remaining for afew minutes in 
the reception room at the terminus, whilst the necessary preparations were 
making, her Majesty was conducted by the above named gentlemen to the 
magnificent state carriage, which has been richly embellished and undergone 
several material alterations since her Majesty {ast travelled on this line, on 
her visit to the Dake of Rudand, when his Grace entertained his Sovereign 
with such magnilicent hospitality at his ancestral seat, Belvoir Castle. The 
train, which consisted of merely four carriages, with the engine and tender 
lett Euston-square precisely at twenty minutes atier nine, and proceeded at a 
rapid pace to the Tring station, a distance of thirty-one miles and three qué I- 
ters, Which was accomplished in fitty-three minutes; but on arriving at this 
station Colone! Arbuthnot alighted and requested that the speed might be 
slackened, as it was inexpedient for her Majesty to arrive at Weedon before a 
quarter to twelve, A delay ot five minutes occurred at Tring, during which 
period her Majesty was loudly cheered by the country people, who had assem- 
bted in great numbers to get a glance at their Sovereign as she passed through 
that part of her dominions. From Tring the train proceeded, but slowly, on- 
walcs to its destination, in compliance with Colonel Arbuthgot’s request for 
the diminution of speed, and did not arrive at the Leighton station before 
twenty-one minutes to eleven, and atthe Wolverton station, which is distant 
fifty-two miles and a half from London, within a few seconds of eleven. Here 
there was a considerable assemblage of people from the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, who cheered her Majesty loudly as the Royal carriage was whirled 
sn i the crowds that thronged the aides of the railway. The train pro- 
ceeded, without any further stoppage through the Roade siation, distant sixty 
miles trom London, where it arrived at eighteen minutes past eleven ; at the 
Bilsworthstation, where, it may be remembered, i: was previously arranged 
that her Majesty should alight ; and finally arrived at Weedon precisely at 
twenty minutes to twelve, where, as may be supposed, the concourse was 
greater than at any other station on the road. 

On alighting trom the carriage, the Marquess of Exeter, who had galloped 
over from Burleigh in the morning, advanced along the platform, and received 
his illustrious guest, who expressed herself much gratif ed with all the prepa- 
rations which had been made for her reception. Her Majesty was forthwith 
conducted ‘o the waiting room, which was hung with pink drapery, over 
which a white muslin covering was placed, giving the apartment a light and 
graceful appearance. Outside the station, a gnard of honour, consisting of 
one hundred men of the 47th Regt., under the command of Golonel the on. 
Philip Dundas, with a company, under the command of Captain Haly, and 
an escort ofthe Northampton Yeomanry, were drawn up to receive her Ma- 
jesty. The Queen remained at the station for a few minutes while the car- 
riages were being prepared, and entered into conversation with Sir Henry 
Dryden, the High Sheriff tor the county, and Colonel Thorn, who is at pre- 
sent quartered at Birmingham. Sir Charles Knightley and Mr. Knightley 
were also amongst the gentiemen who were assembled in the Royal apart- 
ments, 

Her Majesty, accompanied by the Prince, entered her travelling chariot at 
ten minutes to twelve; the troops presented arms, the band played ‘God save 
the Queen,’ and the carriage, with its escort of cavalry, proceeded rapidly 
towards its destination, amidst the cheers of the loyal multitude. 

In Northampton, the preparations made to receive her Majesty were on an 
extensive scale: three large triumphal arches were thrown across the princi- 
pal street ; testoons of evergreens, banners, ribbons, flowers, every symbol of 
festivity that could be procured, were displayed, The gentiemen of the county 
and the functionaries of the town were asseinbled to hai! with becoming cere- 
mony the Monarch of Great Britain. 

Athalf past twelve, when the Royal cavalcade appioached, the rays of the 
sun shone forth’ and the appearance of Notiinghain was very beautiful. No- 
thing could be more picturesque than the line from Black Lion Hill, up Gold 
street, and Mare Frir, Every house was proiusely decorated with evergreens 
and transparencies, inscribed with moitoes and sentiments indicatory of the 
offectionate feeling towards the Queen and the Prince Consort. Every win- 
dow was occupied, and the roofs of the houses were thronged with anxious 
spectators. eroad was kept clear by the 64th, Regiment, who were station- 





ed at short intervals throughout the line, and formed a guard of honour op- 
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te the George Hotel. Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of the ple 
as her Majeusy passed through the town. On arriving at the top of Gold-street 
the Royal carriage halted for a few moments goveese the George Hotel, were 
the Mayor, by the express permission of her Majesty, advance and ago 
an address of congratulation from the corporation and inhabitants of the bor- 
ough. Her Majesty rose from her seat on receiving the parchment, and 
graciously acknowl! its presentation. , , havi 

Shortly before one o’elock, the Royal party again moved on without rib | 
changed horses, escorted frum Northampton to Kettering by another escort 0 
the 7:h Lancers, under the command of Lieutenant Peel, second son of the 
Premier. : , , 

At about one mile distance from Weekley, is situated the village of Gen- 
dington, where sti!! exists, in a remarkably fine state wf preservation, one ol 
those beautiful crosses erected by the pious zeal of King Edward, in memory 
of his beloved Queen Eleanor at the different stages where her remains rested 
on their route from the north to the metropolis. : os 

Kirby Ha'l, a picturesque old spot, belonging to the Winchelsea family : 
Deane Parke, the seat of Lord Cardigan; Blathewick Hal., belonging to 
Stafford O’Brien, Esq. ; Lafton Hall, the seat of the Ear! ol Carbery ; and 
Fineshall Abbey, to the seat of John Monkton, Esq., were successively passed 
and admired by her Majesty. 

The — having passed through the lines formed by the tenantry, the 
latter {ell in after the Queen’s carriages two and two, and formed an escort 
during the remainder of the progress to Siamiord. 

At Stamford, her Majesty stopped a moment to receive an address of greet- 
itg feom the Ma or, and then the Royal Cortege passed rapidly on to Bur- 
leigh Hall. The Queen and Prince Albert were freceived by the Marquess 
ana Marchioness of Exeter, Lord Burleigh, and the family, in the north en- 
trance-hall. Her Majesty, the Prince, and the suite, then proceeded round 
the corridor to the drawing-room, where the guests were assembled. Her 
Majesty and the Prince then went to their private apartments. } 

Ateight o'clock the company left the grand saloon for the banquetting-hall. 
Her Majesty took the arm of her noble host, and was followed by Prince Al- 
bert with the Marchioness of Exeter, the other distinguished company tollow- 
ing in succession. Covers were laid for forty persons. 

Her Majesty sat in a state chair, placed in the centre of thetable, his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert occupying a seat on the right of the Queen, and the 
Ma quess of Exeter sat on the left of her oo aap The Marchioness of Exe- 
ter sat on the right of Prince Albert, the Duke of Bedford occupying the next 
seat, suppo'ted by Sir Robert Peel. Lady Portman sat on the lei of the Mar- 
quess of Exeter, Lord Burleigh occupying the next seat, and in turn supported 
by the Marquess of Granby. The Duke of Rutland faced her Majesty, hav- 
ing the Duchess of Bedford and Lady Willoughby D’Eresby respectively on 
his right and left. 

The banqueting-hall is upwards of fifty feet in length, twenty-eight broad, 
and exceedingly lofiy. It is lighted by a magnificent bow window on one 
side, from which is obtained a delightful view of the pleasure yardens sur- 
rounding the mansion. In the recess of this window stands the superb wine- 
cooler, or cistern, of massive silver, (mentioned in our description of Burleigh 
last week,) weighing 3000 ounces. Upon a sideboard at the south end of the 
room, beneath a remarkably fine window, ornamented with richly stained 
glass, representing the family arms and the insignia of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter, was a magnificent display of gold plate, some of which was 
presented to the family by King James {{., Queen Anne, and George lL. At 
the north end of the room, at an elevation of upwards of twelve feet, is the 
music gallery, capable of accommodating about fifty performers, and it is said 
that there are few rooms in the kingdom more excellently constructed to give 
effect to musical sounds. The hall is lighted by ten superb Gothic chandeliers, 
Ms a withsthe decorations of the apartment, which are suspended from 

e roof. 

The family circle incladed the Marquess and Marchioness of Exeter and 
Lord Burleigh. 

» The band of the Coldstream Guards, stationed in the gallery of the great 
dining hail, performed several pieces o1 music during the banquet. 

After the banquet, the Marquess of Exeter proposed toasts to the health ot 
Her igs A and Prince Albert, wnich were received with the most enthu- 
siastic loyalty. ; 

Shorily aflerwards her Majesty and the ladies retired to the drawing-room, 
the band playing the National Anthem; and here they were speedily joined 
vv the gentlemen. The evening was passed in social converse, in which her 

ajesty and the Prince Consort took a prominent part. The Queen was 
during the evening sevetal times engaged in conversation with her noble host 
and hostess, 

At a quarter to eleven o’clock her Majesty retired torest in the apartment 
prepared for her reception, Her Majesty was conducted to the apartment by 

r noble host, preceded by the state pages in their {ull dress liveries. As the 
Queen retired, the band siationed in the marble hall, played the National An- 
them, the tones of which, thrilling through the various corridors of the man- 
sion, had a remarkably pleasing effect. 

The park was illuminated in the evening. The bridge over the sheet of water 
in the grounds, when lit up with variegated lamps, presented a strikingly 
beautitul appearance. The entrance gate to the park, and the arch at Wo- 
ome were also brilliantly illuminated, 

us closed the first day of Queen Victoria's visit to Burleigh. 

On Wednesday morning, the Queen rose at an early hour, and breakfasted 
wite the Prince Consort in her private apartment. Before taking breakfast, 
however, her Majesty, accompanied by Prince Albert, proceeded to the pri- 
vate chapei of the mansion (where the other guests had already assembled) to 
perform her morning devotions. 

The chapel isa beautiful apariment, ornamented by a variety of superb 
carvings by Gibbons. Arranged on each side are ten antique figures as large 
as life in bronze. It is asserted that Queen Elizabeth, when a visitor at Bur- 
leigh, regularly attended divine service in this chapel, and that it was her 
custom to place herself on the left side, nearestthe altar, which has ever since 
been distinguished hy the appellation of Queen Elizabeth’s seat. 

The weather having cleared up, at four o’clock mm the afternoon, Prince 
Albert, accompanied by the Marquess of Exeter and Sir William Middjeton, 
left the house, and proceeded across the park to ‘ the Cottage,’ a smal] build- 
ing, within an enclosure, appropriated to the collection of bulls in the posses- 
sion of the noble Marquess. They are of the Durham breed, of a roan colour, 
and being very carefully tended, their natural ferocity is subdued, and they 
are led about by their keepers with great facility. The Prince paid particular 
attention to these interesting animals, examining their points like a farmer, 
and aes the noble Marquess’s steward’on their excellent appear- 
ance, after which his Royal Highness returned to the mansion. 

Alter partaking of luncheon in the banquetting room, the Queen, accom- 
panied by Prince Albert, and attended by several of the principal guests, was 
conducted over the mansion, visiting successively all the principal apartments, 
and iaspecting the superb painti contained in the picture gallery, and 
throughout the various corridors and | halls of the building. Among the recent 
additions to the collection is a likeness of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
painted by Wenterbatier, which was hung up in the great hall only two 

days before the arrival ol the Royal visitors. 

At six o’rlock the ceremony of christening the infant daughter of the noble 
Marquess and Marchioness took place in the private chapel within the man- 

sion, the Lord Bishop of Peterborough officiating, assisted by the Rev. Mr. At- 
lay, private chaplain to the Marquess of Exeter. 

The whole of the guests in the mansion assembled in the drawing room 
y Naples before six o’clock, and at that hour proceeded from hence to 

apel, 

The Marquess of Exeter conducted her Majesty, and the Marchioness of 
Exeter took the arm of Prince Albert, the other guests following in succes- 

On reaching the chapel, her Majesty took up a position near the altar, 
round which the hat principal guests stood, 

When brought into the chapel, the infant was fast asleep in its nurse’s arms, 
“The sponsors were his Royal Highness Prince Albert, Lady Sophia Cecil, 
and Lady Middleton. 

The child, in honour of her Moat Gracious Majesty, received the name of 
Victoria. 

Her Majesty was attired in white figured satin, and wore a tiara of dia- 
monds. The majority of the ladies present were also dressed in white. 

The infant wore a superb long dress, composed of point lace and muslin 
over white satin, aod a cap Of the most exquisite workmanship. 

The ceremony concluded, her Majesty advanced a few paces, and kissed 
the infant in the most affectionate manner; after which the company retired 
from the chapel, 

The banquet was served on the same scale of magnificence as on the pre- 
ceding day. Upon the table, among the other ornaments, was placed the 
christening cake, a superb production of the contectionary art, weighing about 
sixty pounds without the ornaments, which were uncommonly rich and mag- 
nificent. The cake is surmounted by the representation of a font, which is 
surrounded by four large white satin flags, edged with rich silver fringe, and 
bearing a representation of the arms of the Cecil family. 

A superb gold ¢up. the present of His Royal Highness Prince Alhert to his 
infant goddaughter, was also placed on the table, and attracted the admiration 
of the whole company. 


Zhe Albion. 


To the from Burleigh, 
Laly Victoria | her Godiather Nov. 13,j 
Cecil, Albert, 1844. 


” The banquet having been concluded, and the health of “The Queen” and 
“The Prince Consort” duly responded to, her Majesty expressed her desire 
that another toast should be added, that of “ The health of Lady Victoria 
Cecil,” and the noble Marquess immediately rose to give effect to the com- 
mand of his Sovereign, and the whole of the guests rising, responded to the 
sentiment with great feeling. : E r 

The Queen leit ihe bancueting hall at twenty minutes to nine o’clock, and 
the evening was passed in the same manner as the previous day. 


Suntwary, 


Among rumours which have lately obtained reepecting a contempleted 
marriage between Prince George of Cambridge and the Princess Ulgaot Rus- 
sia, the Frankfort Journal asserts that a difficulty has arisen; the Emperor of 
Russia wishing that his daughter should reside with him at St. Petersburg, 
and the Royal Family of England having 1efused to consent to such a condi- 
tion. 
According to recent accounts from St. Petersburg, ‘ears are entertained of 
the health of the Empress: inflammation of the lungs, from which she has 
been suffering a long time, has taken an alarming appearance, which it had 
not before exhibited. 
In reference to the report that the Duke de la Victoria (better known as Es- 
ay 6 had suddenly disappeared from London on the 26th October, letters 
ave been sentto the ‘ Times’ by ‘M. Abitbal,’ and to the ‘ Chronicle’ ‘by an 
‘oes ’ from which it appears thai Espartero is still living in the Regent's 
ark. 
Tuesday’s Gazette stated that the Queen had directed letters patent to issve 
ranting the dignity of Baronet of the United Kingdom to Vice Admiral Sir 
illiam Parker, of Shenstone Lodge in the county of Stafford. 
Ata court of East India Directors, on Wednesday, Mr. George Russe]] 
Clerk was appointed Provisional Member of the Council of India. 
The death ot Lord Saye and Sele is announced in the obituary of the week. 
Gregory William T'wisleton was born in April, 1769; succeeded to the title in 
1788 ; married, in 1794, Maria Marion, daughter of Lord Eardley ; in 1825, 
took the name of Fiennes after his own, and subsequently the name of Eard- 
ley before his own, under his father-in-law’s will. He is succeeded by bis only 
surviving child, Willian Twisleton Fiennes; who was born in 1798, and is 
unmanied. The barony, after being in abeyance for a century, was revived 
on the claim of the late Lord’s father. 
The Countess De Sonnaz, wiie of the King of Sardinia’s Grand Chamber- 
lain, was killed lately, in a very shocking manner. She was looking for 
something in a cabinet that stood in her boudoir ; and accidentally shaking 
the cabinet, it toppled over, fell upon her, and crushed her to death. 
A French paper announces that the whole population of the commune of 
Villefavard, in the department of Haute Vienne, numbering 600 souls, has 
recently been converted from Romanism to Protestantism. ‘The Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine adds, that ‘a similar work begins to manifest itself in 
the environs of Matha, in the department of La Charte Inferieure.’ 
Denis Barbier, agman who deposed strongly against Madame Laffarge, is in 
custody at Paris on a charge of fraud and breach of confidence by means of 
the falsification of books and papers. 
A paragraph has gone the round ot the press on the subject of the supposed 
intended inclosure of Kennington common. We believeail this is a mistake, 
and that the only buildings to be erected are those which are now beginning 
in the lite triangular bit of ground near Kennington-cross. 
M. Laisney, formerly a printer 01 Peroane, died a few days ago. It was 
to him that Beranger, the poet, was put apprentice. ‘ Not being able to teach 
me orthography,’ said this celebrated lyrist, ‘he gave mea taste for poetry 
with the first lessons in versification, and corrected my first avempts.’ 
The King of Sweden has conferred the highest order of knighthood in Swe- 
den (the Seraphin) on the Kings of Holland and Bavaria. His Majesty has 
also torwarded the order of the Northern Star to Barons Alexander Humboidi, 
Herrn Schilling and Tieck, of Berlin; M Arago, M. Victor Hugo, M. A. 
de Lamartine, M. de Tocqueville, and M. Gauss, of Gottingen, &c. 
A military portrait ef General Sir Robert Sale, and a large miniature of 
Lady Sale, by Mrs. Henry Mosely, were on Tuesday submitted to the inspec 
tion of the Queen and Prince Albert, by Mr. Henry Moseley. Her Majesty 
and his Royal Highness were graciously pleased to express their approbation. 
On Monday last, a general assembly of Academicians was held at the 
Royal Academy of Arts, in Trafalgar square, when Mr. William Dyce and 
Mr. William Calder Marshall were elected associates of that institution, 
On Tuesday, the mortal remains of the late Countess of Berkeley were in- 
terred in the family vault, under the chancel of the parish church of Cranford, 
Middlesex, in which vault repose the remains of the Earls and Countesses of 
Berkeley for upwards of two hundred years past. 


Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston arrived from Germany late on Mon- 
day night, and on Wednesday went to Brocket Hall, on a visit io Viscount 
Melbourne. Lord and Lady Beauvale and Viscpuntess Jocelyn are staying 
at Brocaet Hall. Viscount Jocelyn has gone to Ireland to meet the Earl and 
Countess of Roden and Viscountess Powerscourt and family at Tu.lamore 
Park,{and will remain absent about a fortnight. 
_ We are glad to announce that General Nott, who has been so seriously in- 
disposed, is a good deal better. 
The marriage of the Hon. Mrs. Craven and the Marquis de la Force, 
—— of the Duke de Ja Force, was solemnised the week betore last at 

aris. 
The Philharmonic Society, established in 1812 for the performance of orches- 
tral music of the highest character, will give iis converts next season as {ol- 
lows :—Monday, Merch 31; April 14 and 28; May 12 and 26; June 9 and 
23; and Jaly 7:h. The dates of the Ancient Concerts have not yet been fixed. 
The ‘ Revue de Paris’ tells us that recent accounts from Vienna revive the 
alarm which had been thought unfounded respecting the Prince Metternich’s 
state of health, and that this veteran statesman is more seriously i'l than Aus- 
trian diplomacy cares to have believed. It is felt that with his lite may end 
that system of staiu quo which had been in some measure accepted by his 
adversaries. 

Tuesday’s Gazette announced that the Queen had appointed James Ear! of 
Glasgow Lieuienant and Sheriff-Principal of Renfrewshire, in the room of Mr. 
Spiers deceased. 


Proressor Ritrer von Scuerer, so eminent for his skill in anatomy and 
knowledge of physiology, died at Vienna, where he was vice-director of the Im- 
perial Academy, on the 10th ultimo. 

Before Thalberg left Naples, the King, issued a decree for electing hima 
member of the Academy of Fine Arts, in token of his unrivalled performance 
on the pianoforte. Thalberg will pay England a visit early in the ensuing 
year, 


The 25th inst. is irrevocably fixed for the opening of the English plays at 
the Theatre Italien, in Paris, and we learn that every thing augurs most favour- 
ably for the snccess of the enterprise. 


On Monday next, the Olympic Theatre, Wych-street, will open under the 
management of Miss Davenport. 


The performance of the opera of ‘Marie Stuart,’so anxiously expected at the 
Academie Roya'e, is announced for the beginning of December. The princi- 
pal characters are confided to the new tenor, Gardoni and Madame Stoltz. 


A new comedy, entitled, ‘The Encyclopedist,’ has just been brought out at 
Berlin, with great success. 


M. Joseph Nadaud died at Paris last week. He was chef-d’orchestre of the 
French Plays at the St. James Theatre, and brother to M. Nadaud, the lead- 
er of the ballet at her Majesty’s Theatre. 


Lieut. General Count Tolstoy, the distinguished Russian infantry genera}, 
resident of the Council of Military Affairs, died at Moscow on the 10th ult, 
e was Military Governor of Moscow, and occupied the highest position in 
the military departments of the empire. 
Nina Sontag, sister of the Countess Rossi, has just entered a Carmelite 
convent at Prague. 


The French Princes, the Duc d’ Aumale and the Prince de Joinville, are to 
set out for Naples on the 10th or J1th inst., and will return to Paris about the 
middle of December. The King‘is desirous that his son’s marriage should be 
celebrated on the same day of the month as his own, which took place on the 
25th of November. The household of the future Duchesse d’Aumale is nearly 
composed, Mdme de Sainte Mauris, a niece of Madame la Marquise de 
Dvulomieu, is appointed her lady of honour, and Madame Coiffier to some 
other post. It is expected that immediately after his return from Naples, the 
Prince de Joinville will proceed with the Princesse to Rio Janeiro, to pass 
the winier, her Royal Highness having been advised by the Parisian faculty 
to seek an improvement of health from her native air, The Princesse de 





The cup stands about fifteen inches high, and bears a crown on the top of Joinville’s state is not considered dangerous; but she has never pertectly re- 


the cover, The sides are ornamented with figures of Cupid, bearing cymbals 
and the whole is elaborately chased. This work of art bears the tollowing 
inscription, in the three compartments into which it is divided:— 


covered her strength since the period of her confinement, 


On Monday next, a piece of plate, raised by subscription, will be presented 
e Mr. Balfe, to commemorate the hundredth performance of ‘ The Bohemian 
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Girl’gat Drmy Lane. The list already boasts the names of all the msot 
prominent literary and musical characters of the age, and several distinguished 
members of the aristocracy. It gives us great gratification to find native 
talent thus receiving iis proper encowlagement and reward. 

‘ Our stage, unhappily, has lived too long 

On French translation and Italian song.’ 


Her Majesty has appointed Mr. Erle to the puisne judgeship, vacant by the 
retirement of Mr. Justice Erskine. Mr, Erle is a gentleman of high egal 
character, but has ever been a most decided Whig. His promotion under a 
Conservative Admuinisirauon is a remarkable sign of the ‘ very liberal’ ten- 
dencies of our ‘ Conservative’ Government. The Queen has also appointed 
Mr. Thomas Horne to be her Majesty’s Attorney General, and Mr, Valen. 
tine Fleming to be her Majesty’s Solicitor General, for the colony of Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

The first volume of the works of Frederick the Great, of Prussia, has just 
appeared at Berlin. It is got up in a very handsome style, and is replete with 
engravings and vignettes executed by the first artists, it is a very costly pub- 
lication, but it is not intended for the trade. The King of Prussia has taken 
two hundred copies for presents. 


Pouitican Cuances.—Rumours are rife in the clubs, and amongst politica} 
oteries, of certain ministerial changes in immediate contempiation, of 
clikely to be effected before the reassembling of Pariiament. The Morning Post 
gives the following as the most deserving of credence :—‘ It is very generally 
believed that three offices, all held at present by Peers—namely ‘the offices 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty ,President of the Board of Control. and Post. 
master-General, will all be vacated by their present occupants belove ihe meet. 
ing ot Parliament. The first of these offices most persons concur in thinks 
will be filled by Lord Ellenborough, and doubtless his energy ana vigilant at 
tention to business would make his services very valuable in that im 
office. Lord Haddington’s bealth and temperament are scarcely equal to the 
work which is now required frem the First Lord of the Acmiralty, and there 
seems to be little reason to expect that the Jabours of the office wil! be fi 
for some years tocome. Yet the Ministry would (it is supposed] be sorry to 
lose Lord Haddington, and would gladly retain him in some easier o 
The Ear) ot os it is thought, is decidedly indisposed to continue in official 
lile, owing to the state of his health. No one seems to speak with positive- 
ness as to his successor, but some have conjectured that Lord Stanley may 
succeed him, leaving the Colonies to Mr. Gladstone, who, ir that case, would 


| per be succeeded at the Board of Trade, by the present Vice-President 


ord Dalhousie, ‘This Noble Lerd it may have been noticed, has been giv- 
ing his special attention of late to railway business, which, for the future, will 
form a very important branch of the functions of the Board of Trade, "Ano- 
ther railway man is spoken of for Vice-President—namely, Mr. Card 
the member for Clitheroe, who has made one or two speeches distinguished 
by excellent memory and the absence of‘ excitement.’ 


The Royal Exchange will nt be opened for public business until after 
Christmas. Workmen are engaged in removing the decorations used at the 
opening. The rental of the Royal Exchange is estimated at about 14,0001. 
yd annum. The Royal Exchange Assurance Company is rented at 24001. ; 

loyd’s at 20001. ; and the London Assurance at 14001." The cost of rebmild- 
ing the Royal Exchange, together with the improvements in its immediate 
vicinity, is stated to be upwards of 400,000). 

Mensen Ernst, the celebrated Norwegian pedestrian traveller, who accord- 
ing to many journals, died on a journey in seeking forthe sources of the Nile, 
and was buried near the Cataracts, is come to life again. 
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PROSPECTUS 

of the Agricultural edition of the Albion, announced last week ; to be conducted by 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 

“In urdertaking to conduct, for the proprietor of the ALBion, a Department 
appropriated to Agriculture and Horticultare, the undersigned begs it may 
be believed that he enters upon the task with a full sense of the responsibili 
it imposes, Though he may not bring to its performance all the skill and 
various knowledge which may be requisite to the highest degree of su 
he does not hesitate to promise an example of that industry which it will be 
his duty to ipculeate ; animated as he is by the same, and even more zeal in 
the cause of agricultural] improvement than that which prompted him, more 
than a quarter of a century ago, to establish the first periodical dedicated to 
American Husbandry. Friends ofthe Plough! what a change has “ come 
o’er the spirit of our dream” since that epoch! Not only was that doubtfal 
experiment crowned with success, but many other and abler journals have 
been annually coming into existence all over the country, begeiting an appe- 
tite for disquisitions on every branch of rural industry, which, far trom being 
satisfied with abundant supplies, seems to increase by what it feeds u 
until, happily, it has come to pass that those who are destined to earn 
livelihood by tilling the soil, now more and more regard their pursuit, as one 
which demands, not only a close observation of field practice, and of actual 
results, but an active exercise of the mind to the end that by a better know 
of all the principles involved, and all the agencies by which they are 
duced, these results may be controlled and modified. With these views it will 
be equally the duty and the pleasure of the undersigned to encourage, and yet 
more widely diffuse, the sentiment that Agriculture and Horticulture are im 
truth connected, as well in theory as in practice, with various interesti 
studies; and that in proportion as we advance in a knowledge of all the 
sciences akin to those pursuits, laws of nature hitherto unthought of, will be 
revealed, and new objects, infinitely variegated and interesting, be disclosed, 
over with the mere practical man passes, without perception, or relish; just 
as the blind man in the country, so much to be commiserated, is insensible to 
the glories of our autumnal scenery, and all the varied beauties of creation, 
Such is the melancholy contrast between the unenlightened and the cultivated 
agriculturist ! 

* But, while it is intended that thecommentaries and reflections of the Editor 
and his extracts adapted to our country, to be taken chiefly from the moat re- 
cent European works and journals, shal) be of a nature to promote habitso€ 
intellecinal investigation, the paramount aim will be to make known to the 
reader, snch new and practically useful discoveries, as, when availed of, shall 
augment the product of all capital, in any form employed, in-any brauch of 
rural iadustry. In a word and without further preface, it is designed to distil 
the spirit from the mass of foreign journals, and with it so sprinkle and re. 
iresh our fields and gardens, as to ensure for all their products a more vigorous 
growth, and more Fruitful bearing. 

“The arrangement for an Agricultural Department in the Aljion sauererr. 
cannot affect injuriously, the interests ot any of the mapy agricultura ~ 
lications now circulated in America. The Ediior would decline any and all 
connexions that might thus encroach on the patronage justly due to his co. 
labourers, in the wide field of agricultura.i mprovement. 

* The ALBIon circulates not merely among alarge circle of American friends, 
but also among the natives of Great Britain—-in Europe, as well as in the 
United States; and asa country can in no way be better known than by its 
agriculture, it is conceived that much good may be eflecied by familiarising 
foreign readers with the condition of Agriculture in America ; furnishing 
showing how and where the foreigner may best promote his own welfare, 
advance the interests of his adopted country, when “ settling” with his family, 
either in the new or the old States of the American confederacy. So far from 
desiring to trench upon the well deserved patronage of the regular agricultaral 
journals, it is repeated, the Editor is well persuaded that the interest awaken. 
ed by the agricultural articles of the ‘ Albion,” widely read as those articles 
will be over a large part of the world, will contribute considerably towards 
turning attention to the American agricultural journals, as the best source of 
practical and exact information concerning the condition and prospects of 
_ industria! interests and capacities of the people and the soil of the United 

lates, 

‘« There is no possession of which the undersigned is more proun thaa of 
the esteem with which he flatters himself he has been honoured, with a good 
deal of uniformity, by the conductors of the agricaltural and of the 
press of the country ; and he takes the occasion to renew to them, of all par- 
ties, the assurance that there can be Do degree of inclination to kind o; 
on their part, that he does not fully and earnestly reciprocate.—Finally, 
gratify an inborn propensity, and to employ the few hours of leisure in some 
hope of being useful that might otherwise be whiled away in frivoluus amuse- 
ment, he seeks only to enter and take the hindmost row in the field, content 
though he should only glean what may be scattered in a profuse harvest, by 
more stalwart reapers, in a manly contest for the lead. 

J. S. SKINNER.” 

To make up this edition of the paper, a part of the less important matter 
will be omitted ; but the paper will be by no means deprived of those valuable 
a on general subjects, nor of the elegant literature which has ever given 
it celebrity. 

The terms will be six doliars per annum; but a remittance of five dollars 
will ensure the receipt of the paper for ten months. Postmasters are author- 
ized by law to flank a letter containing a remittance to a newspaper pab- 
lisher. 

The new arrangement will take eflect with the first number issued in the 
ensuing year, and persons desirous of subscribing for it, or of substituting the 
Agricultural for the present edition, are respectfully requested to make known 
their wishes as early as convenient 

Of course the original and general edition of the A?Sion will remain an— 
ehanged, and wil! go on as usual, conducted in the same way, and by the same 
editor as heretofore. 
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ial C \ {tertaining these views, our honour and interests being boih involved, Mexico | sustained almost entirely by citizens of North America, not repressed b 
‘ide (Official ey «ee exIco wil! make a great mistake if sne supposes that the President can regard with | their own government bu sather aided by it, and by the Southern States of that 
ITED STATES incifference the renewal of the war which she hss proclaimed against | Repuolic, bad no other object than that of aggrandizing the United States by 
Mr. Shannon to Mr. Rejon. Texas. ; F 4 ir the annexation of the 'erritory of Texas, endeavouring to give thea pearance 
Lecarion of Tue Unrrep States cr America, _ But another and still more elevated considera‘ ion would torbid him to regard | of honesty to the spoliation which it has attempted to commit upon this nation, 
} Mexico, Ociober 14, 1844. ; the invasion with indifference. Strong as the objections to it of ~—_ are, in | by aren rights which they seek to ground on antecedent circumstances, 
gai a . : " he , : ¢ connection with existing circumstances, those to the manner in which it is | origmated on purpose by the South ‘opl t ernment of tt . 
ucTbgumdersigne’ Envoy Extmoninary and Miaiser Plenipotentiary oN | wocaimel wil becoudaed are sill ores. If hanout an interes fur Stieg ME uae Pople Aad he government of We U 
l Be ree es eae of Mexico, | Did a tame acquiescence in the renewal of the war, the voice of humanity} Who does not see thet this independ bas been effected and that it is sus- 
ment ol the Republic of Mexico, | 7" a» we, ‘ is independence bas been effected and that it is sus 
jon, ee ee eee ny wre — win =n regret that the | CTies out against the proposed m.de of conducting it. All the world have an | tained now with so much warmth and energy in the vote of his Excellency 


; sac > . - 
Uta Sovran iano Geratantin i rew n wa |e the ena nae of we ap exainbedDancy ced nM Sanne ny buen waned ma of Toa i 
against the Republic of Texas, and is now engaged In ex:ensive p wey | their violation, in order to preserve them. In this case the duty is pre-eminent! Sen of enanalen in Se ee , 
with a view to an early invasion of its territory, and instrucis the re cusnien ate neighbours, the nearest to the scenes ot the donne a P seallten: vd prods fue a fete niage | anise 8 \e pring oe waich — called 
to protest, in the most sclemn form, both against the invasion at this ime desk Hein ie av. aiad Gar the shins ealiees bled ‘an province, au e other authorities which govern 
p . Rew te most competent to judge, from our proximity, and for the same reascnenabled | there, came from? The artif il b hich 
and the manner in which it is proposed to be conducted. . more rapidly to interpose. or the same reason, also, our sympathies would Salad a, 5 CON Co te OS 
The orders ‘ot the commander of the ar-ny of the north, Gen, Woll, issued oe pedis pee ly roused by the scenes of mieery ee Spies present them- grounded, might surprise those who are not acquainted with the facts, or with 
on the 20th of June last, and the decree of the Provisional President of Mexico, odie te sit'eldes ale, OF tabanion the dangers to which we must e exposed the contents vf the note which the undersigned has the honour to answer; but 
of the 17th of June, 1843, leave no doubt as to the manner in which the war | i Consequenee of aa invasion, so conducted, near a distant and weak |“! Whe are acquainted with the betore meutioned circumstances can but agree 
is to be conducted. ‘I'he decree raakes the generals in-chief of division of the | 1 tog wih uamerous and powerful bands of Indians in its vicinity. ‘hat by those means ouly, it has endeavoured to give an appearance of justice 
army, and the commandant generals o! the coast and frontier, respousible tor |" y¢ any thing can add to these strong objections to the manner in which it | °° what the laws of nations end the relations uf good neighbourhood highly 
its exact fuifilment. It was under this respunsibility, it would seem, that | ;. proclaimed the war will be waged, it is the fiction, regardless of the sem. | “probate. , 
Gen, Woll, to whom the Texan frontier was assigned, issued his onter of | i) nce of reality, to which the government of Mexico has resoried asa pretext |_ Was not President Jackson, one of the partisans most in favour of annex- 
the 20th ol June, Alter announcing that the war was renewed against Texas, | (7 ihe decree of the 17th June, 1843, and te order of Generai Woll of the | 4100, and who had been gravely charged with having ordered General Hous- 
that all communications with it must cease, aod that every iadividaal, of \ oan Jane last. Finding nothing in the eonduct of the government or people | 22 to ‘Texas in order to carry out bis designs, constrained, by truth and justice, 
whatever condition, who may have communication with it shall be regarded | Gr pe. a to justily their barbarous character and palpable violation of the |‘ Confess, ina message addressed to the House of Representatives in m- 
as a traitor, and as such punished according to the artic’es of war, it states | 14. of nations and humanity, it has assumed, in wordiug them, that there is | P&T 1836,—and this when only the recognition of the independence was agitated 
that every individual who may be tound at the distance of one league ‘rom | 14 Such government or commanity as Texas; that the individuals to be found | that aa act like this now contemplated, would be regarded as a grave in- 
the left bank of the Rio Bravo will be regarded as a favourer and accomplice | 1) +6 are lawless intruders and usurpers without political existence, who may justice towards Mexieo, and that the United States would be subject to the 
of the usurpers of that port of the national territory, an: as a traitor to Mexico, | 5. righ’fully treated as pirates and outcasts from society, and, as such, not | S¢verest censure inasmuch as the Texans had emigraied from them, and 
‘ and, after a summary military wial, shall be punished accordingly. It alsu entitled to the protection of the laws of nations or humanity, ? : were procuring theif recognition with the manifest intention ot obtaining 
states that every individual who may be embraced in the toregoing, and who | “yn. assumption the government of Mexico obstujately p:rsists, in spite | hei incorporation witb the United Siates? This confession, being no less 
may be rash enough to fly at the signt of any torce belonging to the Supreme | oe yi nown fact, universally admitted by ali except iiself, that the col- | 2a that of the government of that Republic, whilst it currobcrates what has 


Government, shall be pursued until taken or put co death. ee saved Teas \ u » invited | 0&2” Said, as to the independence ot Texas having been effected by emigrants 
In what spirit the degree of the 17th ot Juve, which ‘he order is intended | 0's who settled Vexas, instead of being intraders and Usurpers, were invited | 10 North America, with the object of annexing it to their country, serves to 


; : : m7, | to Se i fera grant by the Spanish authority to Moses Austin , = : : : 
he patty under Gen, Sentmanat at Ta- | ‘© Settle there, first under a g y Fin, , ’ C ear light the asse siz ; 
om * - — me rt ge A we te executed, with. | Which was aftersards confirmed by the Mexican authority, and afterwards by place in a clear light the assertion of the undersigned that it was intended to 
; : ' wil , 


eg h “pers i : give to the occupation of Texas by theUnited States, a turn which might take 
out hearing or trial, against the express provision of the Constitution and ihe oe ay te a eg yeas ee sae: oe gti ——— Tom k thatme mescate theodiow of a barelaced usurpation : giving it the 
sanctities ot treaties, which were in vain invoked for their protection. _ to make by the Voustitution of 1624. vey came there, the, as invited guests | sy oearance of havi g ob ained it by the express concent of a people which 
Ifthe decree itself was thus enfsrced ia time of peace agains the subjects | —bvt invited for their own he ring but for those of Spain and Mexico—in | 41.4 succeeded in emancipating itself from its muther country, and attained 
of foreign Powers, some taint conception may be formed of the barbarous and | order to protect a weak and helplens province from wandering tribes of In- its independence by its sword and valour. 
inhuman spirit in which the order of General Woll may be expected to be | dians; to improve, culuiva @, and render productive, wild and almost uninhabit- | Phys the ‘Texans who proclaimed the independence of Texas being emi- 
executed against the inhabilants of Texas, and all who may in any way aid | ed wastes, and to make that valuavie which was belore worthless. ‘ All this | grants from the United States; there being no doubt that they were openly 
their cause, oreven have communication with them. It was under a decree | they effected at great cost and much danger and difficulty, which nothing but protected by the United States in their rebellion against the authorities ot a 
of a similar character, issued on the 30th of October, 1835, but not so compre- | American energy, industry, and perseverance could have overcome, now only country which received them with so much generosity ; it being pablie and 
hensive or barbarous in its provisions, that the execution of Fannin and his | unaided by Mexico, but in despice of the impediments caused by her inter- | nowwriousthat this same government which feigned a respect for the opinion of 
pariy was ordered in a former invasion, ‘This decree was limited to foreigners | ference. the world, fearing (hata recognition of Texas by the United States would be 
who should land at aay port of Mexico, or arrive by land, and having hostile Instead, then, of a lawless band of adver.turers, a3 they are assumed to be | considered as a grave injustice towards Mexico, was the first to acknowledge 
intentions, or who should introduce arms 0: menitions of war to be used at | by the government of Mexico, these invited colonists became in a few years | its independence, knowing that it had been proclaimed only for the purpose 
any place in rebellion, or placed in the hands of its enemies, Highly objec- consti(uent portions of one ol the members ol the Mexican federation, and since of annexing that Mexican province to the Republic of the North; and it ap- 
tionable as were i's provisions, the order of General Woll, intended to carry | their separation have established wise and free institutions, under the influ pearing afterwards that this same government of the United States and a 
out that of June, 1843, goes far beyoad it. ft embraces every individual who | ence of which they have enjoyed peace and security, while their energy and | considerable portion of their people, openly and without any veil, were work- 
may be found east of a line drawn three miles eas: of the Rio Bravo, without | industry, protect d by equal laws, have widely extended the limits of cultiva- ing zealously for the annexation of 'Texasio the United States, to the extreme 
distinction of age or sex, fureigners or citizens, condition or vocation, all, of | tion and improvement. It is such a people, living under such institutions, point ot having solicited a renewal of the proposition fur incorporation, when 
every description, are to be treated as traitors, it proclaims, in short, a war successfully resisting all attacks trom the period of their separation nine years 
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4 : : . nC y' there was No necessily for such a request, because the Texans and the North 

d- of extermination; all are to be destroyed or driven out, and Texas left a deso- | ago, and who have been recognised and admitted into the family of nations, | A mericans being the same people, all had the same interests and sympathies, 
te late wasie. that Mexico has undertaken to regardas a lawless banditti, and against whom, | and injfine furnishing the history of the question between the counties as wan 

Such is the barbarous mode in which the Government of Mexico has pro- | as such, she has proclaimed a war of extermination, forgetful of their exalted data as could be desired to prove that the independence of Texas is the work 

d- claimed to the would it is her intention to conduct the war. And here the in| and generous humanity in refusing to exercise the just rites of retaliation, | of the government and the southern people, and effected only in order that they 
le, quiry naturally arises, what is her object in renewing at this time a war to | when, in a former invasion, victory placed in their hands the most ample | might posseys themselves of its rich and extensive lands, How have they 


the courage lo present it as a thing in which they have no part, and to ascribe 





be thas conducted, which has been virtually suspended for eight years, aud | means of doing so. The government of Mexico may delude itself by its fic- 

7 when her resources are known w be so exhausted as to leave her withou' the tions, but it cannot delude the rest of the world. It will be held responsible, | (9 the strangers who proelaimed it the same tiles which the Mexicans nad, 
means of fulfilling her engagements? But one object can be assigned, and not by what it may choo-e to regardas facts, but by what are in reality such, | owners as they were by every right of the territory in which they were 
that is, to defeat the annexation of Texas to the United States. She knows | and known and acknowledged so to be by all save itself. born? 

ry tull well that the measure is still pending, and that the rejection of the treaty | Such are the views entertained by the President of the United Statesin| But it will besaid that having been invited to establish themselves in that 
has but postponed it. She knows that when Congtess adjourned it was pend- } rezard to the proposed invasion while the question of anaexaticn is pending, province, they seitled in it ander the federal system which then governed 
ing in both Houses, ready to be taken up and acted upon at its next imeeting, | and of the barbarous and bloody manner in which it is proclaimed it will be | {he Mexican Republic, and that this being dissolved by force of arms, they 

nt and that itis at present actively canvassed by the peopie throughout the Union. | conducied ; and, in conformity to his instructions, the undersigned hereby | had to separate from Mexico; especially as the Constitution of °24 had au- 

ay She is not ignorant that the decision will, in all probabitiiy, be in its favour, | sulemnly protests against both, as highly injurious aud offensive to the Unit- 


thorized them to become an independent State when they should have the 
necessary elements. 

To answer this, it must be borne in mind, that the citizens of the United 
States who proclaimed the independence of Texas, with the exceptio= emer, 
of the first Colonisis who went there, aimed not toremainsubject,o the Mexican 
Republic, but to annex it to their country ; strengthening by these means, the 
peculiar institutions ot the Southern States, and opening a new field for the 
execrable sysiem of negroslavery. Thatthey never submitied tothe Mexican 


unless it should be defeated by sume movement exterior to the United States. 
The projected invasion of Texas by Mexico at this time is that_ movement, 
and is intended to effect it, either by conquering and subjugating Texas to her | structed at the same time to repeat to his excelleucy the Minister of Foreign 
power, or by forcing her to withdraw her proposition for annexation and to | Relations and Government of Mexico, what was uezetofore communicated 
form other connexions less acceptable to her. to him by the Chargé d’Affaires ot the United States, in announcing the con- 

The United States cannot, while the measure of annexation is pending, | clusion of the treaty, and the measure was adopted in no spirit of hostility to 
stand quietly by and permit either of these results, It has been a measure of | Mexico; and that if annexation should be consummated, the United States 
policy long cherished, and deemed indispensable to their safety and welfare, | will be prepared to adjust all questions growing out of it, including that of 


ed States. 


| 
| ‘The undersigned, while making this protest and declaration, has been in- 
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be 
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ore 
to 
fal ! st a laws, but lived as they pleased,—and when they thought that they were able to 
and has accordingly been an object steadily pursued by all parties, and the | boundary, on the most liberal terms, ; ’ erect themselves into a state of the confederation, in order to regulate their 
ve acquisition of the territory made the sudjeci of the negotiation by almost eve- The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew to his excellency | affairs in their own way, they formed their own constitution, Which was not 
pe- ry administration for the lasttwenty years. ‘This policy may be traced to the M. C. Rejon, Minister of Foreign Relations and Government of the Republic approved by the general administration of the Republic, because the act want- 
ng beliet generally entertained, ‘hat ‘Texas was embraced in the cession of Louis- | of Mexico, the assurance of his distinguisned consideration, — . ed the requisite prescribed by the fundamental law. This,, added to the decree 
on, iana by Frante to the Unned States in 1803, and was improperly surrender- — . WILSON SHANNON. for the suppression of slavery, and the measures adopted to make them sub- 
eir ed by the treaty of Florida in 1819, connected with the fact that a large por His Excellency M.C. Reson, mit to laws whichthey disdained, irritated them, and prepared them to raise 
we tion of the territory lies in the valiey of the Mississippi, and is indispensable to Minister of Foreign Relations, &c. the standard of rebellion against the national authority. An insurrection, if 
ral the detence of a distant and important frontier. The hazard of a conflict of > --— ag tact, ook place, and finding afterwards a pretext in the change of the federal 
ige X licy Upon important points, between the United States and one ol the leading | To His Excellency Witson SHANNON, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister constitution, the provisions of which they never observed, except when it 
vill Suropean Powers, since the recognition of Texas, has _—— “w a Plenipotentiary of the United States, suited them, they took advantage of this to push ahead their revolutionary 
tion still more essential to their safety and welfare, and, accordingly, has in- NaTIONaL Patace, Mexico, movement, perversely regardlessof the right of the nation to change its in- 
- creased in proportion the necessity of acquiring it. Acting under the convic- : : i> } a Oct. 31, 1844. stitutions, when it suits its convenience, proclaimed their independence, and 
ng tion of this necessity, and the impression that the a ig be ee The undersigned, Minister of Foreign Relations and Government, has had | hence comes their annexation to the United States , which last has been the 
nently defeated by longer delay, the President of the United States invited | the honour to receive the note of the 14th instant, addressed io him by his Ex- | true object of their coming to Texas, and as appears by the note of his Excel- 
ihe Texas to renew the proposition for anuexation, It was accepted by her, as cellency the Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United | Jency Mr. Shannon, the te 8 at which ail saniee and all sicniainesimat 
be has been siated—is still pending; and here the question again recurs, shall | States, protesting solemnly. by order of his government, as well againste th | that republic have aimed for the last twenty years. Does not this plainly 
ed, the United Siates quietly stand by, on the eve of its consummation, and per invasion of the territory of Texas, which the Government ot the Mexican | manifest a system of deceit constantly practised towards Mexico, and destroy 
ust mit the measure to be defeated by an invasion by Mexico; and shall they suf- | Republic has determined to make, as against the manner in which it is pro- every appearance of rightby which it is sought to colour the rebellion of the ¢ 
é : : ee ; . i g sought to colour the rebellion of the col- 
to fer Texas, for having accepted an invita‘ion to join them, and consummate a | posed to be carried out. onists of Texas 2 
on. measure alike essential to her and their permanent peace, wellare, and safety, | As the object of the note, which thoroughly reveals the deceit with which! On the other hand, the independence promised to that province by the fede- 
ted . to be desolated, her inhabitants to be buichered or driven out, or, in order to | Mexico has been so long treated, is to cause a suspension of the projected | ra} constitution, was if, perchance, that it might Seite itself from de to 
. amity agains ai j eS OTT ae ee Lam fete . 9 sim enictde , ‘ y ’ Ries. : » 
. avert so great a calamity, to be forced against her will into other re yw, hostilities against the colonists and revolters of that province, while the work | public, when it had the necessary population, and annex itself to a foreign 
= poe would terminate in poe lasting hostilities between her and them, | of annexing it tu the —— States is being consummated, the undersigned, in | nation? By examining that code, it will be seen that it only promised to 
' to the permanent danger of bot repeating this protest, finds himself under the necessity of examining the jus- | make it an independent State. in its interi ministrati : 
sof The President has fully and deliberately examined the subject, and has | tice on which it is founded. it from the national sovereignty ‘wileh an the ssnfeb aac boned O eRe 
the come to the conclusion that honour and humanity, as well as the safety and| For this purpose, he must be permitted to establish certain facts, which it is | and respect. Besides, what has 8 nation todo with the institutions of its neigh- 
= welfare ot the United States, forbid it; and he would accordingly be compelled | proper to bear constantly in mind, in order to be able to decide with accuracy | boar, or by what right can it take to itself forever the lands of others, in which 
a toregard the invasion of Texas by Mexico, while the question of annexation | upon the nght by which the American Government has resolved to interfere | its citizens have established themselves merely because the constitutional 
istil is pending, as highly offensive to the United States. He entertains no doubt | in this business. torms of the country which received them have been changed 2 
hoa that they had the right to ipvite her to renew the proposition for annexation, | Admitting that the first colonists of Texas established themselves imthatter-| Jt may be said that they have established their independence, and that they 
we and that she, as an independent State, hada right to accept the invitation, with- | riiory under grants from the Spanish Government, confirmed by Mexico af: | having sufficient means to sustain it they ought to be recognised as an inde- 
ner. one pee. epee + Her iy <¥ leave, He ros gt a more ma sh re ot ain err —_ period by the States of Coahuila and Texas | pendent nation, with the right to make treaties, and by means of these, to 
. pect, as independent as Mexico, and as competentto transfer the whole or part | the undersigned must call forcibly for the attention ot his Excelleney, Mr. | annex themselves to the power which suits th : ich is willi 
: : 4 . A eg Pe 5 : ‘ A . selves s them best, and whi willi 
ube of her territory as she is to transfer the whole or part of hers, Net to insist | Shannon,to the very essential circumstances that, iu the declaration and act ot to admit them into its olen. But the undersigned will re eaviien anil rd 
all on the unquestionable right of Texas to be regarded and treated in all respects | independence of Texas, those who figured as the leadeis were almost all from | has before said ot the artifice by which the Government hal eople of the 
co- as an independent power, on the ground that she has successfuily resisted | the U. States; as were also the general and others who composed the ar=zy | South of the United States have broughtabout the present condition of Tesen 
Mexico and preserved her independence for nine years, and has been recognized | that fought under the standard ot ‘Texas in the battle of San Jacinto; and | in order to form a plausible argu ment by which to support the acquisition of 
aids, by other powers as independent, it is only necessary to recar to the Constitu- | that in many parts of the United Staces, meetings were held publicly to pro- | that territory, which, ‘for the last twenty years has been considered indis- 
the tion of 1824 to show that she is pertectly entitled to be so regarded and treated. | vide,and they did actually provide, men, arms, ammunition, aad other warlike pensable by all parties and administrations of that Republic.’ It is not the 
r its Under that Constitation, she, with Coahuila, lormed a separate State, consti- | stores, to aid the so-called Texans in sustaining their cause. If at that time | so-called Texans who have been able to effect the inde aides of that prov. 
sing tuting one member of the federation of Mexican Siates, with a mght secured | it could have been believed that it was intended only to obtain its indepen. | ince, nor is it they who are enabled to conduct it to the end {tis the ? mar 4 
~| to Texas by the Constitution to form a separate Siate as soon as her popula- | dence of Mexico, it has since clearly appeared that the point aimed at, was to | ern people of the United States who have done the whole; not tor the purpose 
; , . 23 : “s 2s ! : F ’ 
tion would warrant ~. 4 _ : separate that rich and extensive territory [rom the power of its legitimate sov- | of making Texas an independent nation, but in order to annex it with some 
ily, The several States of the federation were equal in rights and equally inde- | ereign in order to annex it to the United States ; a measure of policy, which, | appearance of justice to theirown territory. The note which the undersigned 
rom pendent of each other, and remained so until 1835, when the Constitution was | as is expressly said in the note of his Excellency, Mr, Shannon, * has been | is answering is a proot of the inability of the Texans; for if their resources 
ural subverted by the army, and all the States which dared to resis! were subjuga- | long cherished, aud believed indispensable for the safety and welfare of the j were sufficient to sustain them against the power of the Mexican Republic 
cen~ ted and consolidated into one by force, excepi Texas. She stood up bravely in | United States, and which for these reasons has been invariably pursued by al- ! there would have been no occasion for the government of his eneaitine; Mr. 
cles defence of her rights and indepen lence, and successfuliy asserted tnem on the | parties of that republic, and by all administrations for the last twenty ' Shannon to place itself so openly on their side; tearing away at Ete the 
ards baitle-ground of San Jacinto in 1835, and has ever since maintained them. | years. Does not his open confession, in connexion with the public and | veil with which, for a long time, it has sought to cover & intek aed db 
+ | The Constitution, then, in 1824 made her independent, and her valour and her | notorious facts which the undersigned has briefly referred to, show that signs. ; se 
. sword have since maintained her so. She has been acknowledged to be so by the declaration of independence by Texas, and the demand of its annex. Passing now to the matter of that belief, which it is said generally prevails 
ited three of the leading Powers ot Christendom, and is regarded by all as such, | ation to the United States, are the work of the Government and citizens of the | in the United States, that Texas was embraced in the cession of Louisiana 
except by Mexico herself. She neither now stands nor ever has stood, in | latter being interested in making this acquisition, which they have considered | by France, to that Republic in 1803 h ‘ comrg . 
n of : Mexi belli . d . sate 1 5 ‘ S J . : y ’ P 1c in , the undersigned would ask, can that be 
relation to Mexico, as a rebellious province or department struggling to obtain | for tLe last twenty years indispensable jor the safety and welfare of their Re- | sufficient to invalidate late treaties confirmed with the requisite solemnities ? 
rood independence after throwing off her yoke, much less as a band of lawless in- | public 2 : By the one which was concluded and signed at W hy eton, 22d of Feb- 
eral truders and usurpers, without government or political existence, as Mexico And such being the case, can it be considered just, the right by which they ruary, 1819, between the ‘plenipotentiaries of the United Siatesand Spain, the 
par: would have ihe world to believe, On the contrary, the true relation between | pretend to interfere in this matter, and prevent the Mexican Government frum province of Texas was recognised as an integral part of the Spanish pose 
a them is that of having been independent members of what once was a federal | reconquering an important part of its territory, while the question of its an- | sessions ; and it it is now said that it was improperly surrendered, and if it 
is government, bat now subverted by force—the weaker of which has euccessfully nexation to their Republic is pending? In order to justifv an interference of this | is pretended to found on such a beliet a right superior to that given by the 
a resisted, against fearful odds, the attempts of the stronger to conquer and | kind, it would be necessary to rscogniz: solemnly in every country ofthe earth | treaty referred to, what security can public eonventions have hereafter ? 
tent subject her to its power. It is in that light the United States regard her, and | the right to take possession of the lands of their neighbours, first peopling them| Since it is easy to allege agatnst all some pre.existing right improperly 
. by in that they had the right to invite her to renew the proposition for annexation, ; with their own citizens, then making them refuse ohedience to the territorial | surrendered or transferred—could not Spain avail herself of the same reason, 
and to treat with her tor admission into the Uniou, without giving any just | authorities, and proclaim their independence, aiding them effectively to sustain | and with better claim, to dispute with the United States the possession ot 
” offence to Mexico, or violating any obligation, by treaty or otherwise, between | it ; and finally asking the incorporation of the occupied tersitory with that of | Louisiana? When Spain gave up that country to France, which latter sold 
: us and her. ; : the country to which the citizens belong. Such is the position in which the | it for eighty millions to the Kowtien Government, did not Spain by the treaty 
=e _ Nor wiil our honour, any more than our welfare and safety, permit annexa- | United States stand with regard to Texas. ‘The North American Govern- | of the Ist October, 1800, reserve the right of preference in case France should 
ven tion to be defeated by an invasion of Texas while the question Is pending. | ment may deceive itself in this matter with its fictions,but it cannot deceive the | undertake to alienate it? Andhad the United States the previous consent of 
If Mexico has thought proper to take offence, it is the United States, who in- | world, w ich, acquainted with the circumstances adduced by the undersigned, | Spain in making this important acquisition? Far from this, the matter 
ii vited a renewal of the proposition, and not Texas, who accepted the invitation, aod having before them the note of his Excellency, Mr Shannon,whichfis very | was negotiated without giving Spain any notice, and when it came to her 
hor- ps 4 should be held responsible ; and we, as the responsible par: cannot, | important to make more clearly apparent, the justice which Mexico has on] knowledge she complained bitterly and for the space of a year refused to ap, 
4 q without implicating our honour, permit another to suffer in our place. En- | this point, will see, that the declaration of Independence by Texas, made and prove the treaty for the cession of Louisiana. What then would the United 
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States, say if in spite of a solemn approval,the Cabinet ot Madrid should now 
come forward to claim that the cession had been improperly made, and that 
the territory which had been clandestely transferred ought to be restored to 
e . 
= Would they fail to allege the conventional right resulting trom the treaty of 
approval as.a peremptory reason for opposing the pretensions ot Spain ! 
Mexico does the same now, resting not only on the treaty of Washington, 
22d of February, 1819, but on that of 13th of January, 1828, between the 
plenipotentiaries of this Republic and the United States, afterwards solemnly | 
ratified by the contracting powers. In both it was agreed to mark the line 
of division so that Texas should rot belong to the United States, but first 
to Spain, and atierwards to Mexico—as succeeding the former in her right, 
In neither are found any reservations which might give the American Go- 
vernment the title which it appears she pretends to fuund on a beliet 
contrary to solemn conventions ; on the contrary, in both are found express 
and positive reounciations of that terruory in favour of Spain and this Re- 
public, as appears by Article Three of the treaty of Washingtos, and 2d of 
that of Mexico. 

Considering this bélief, that the territory of Texas belongs to them, has beep 
entertained, as has been said, by all parties and governments of the Unued 
States for the last twenty years, 1s it not surprising that in the year (28, they 
should have agreed, by the ratificatioa of the treaty of boundaries with'Spain, to 
recognise that province as an integral part of the Mex can Republic ! 

Why, it they had good reasons then, did they not amend the detect of the 
first teaty, and, at least, make some slight reservation by which to support 
the right, which they now assume, and which they pretend to entorce ? 

{t is equally surprising that an attempt is also made to found on the salety 
of the United Siates the right to take up a fertile and exiensive province be- 
longing to a neighbouring nation and recognized as an integral part of it by 
solemn treaties. Po 

If this argument can prevail, tew people can be safe and tranquil in the 
possession oi their respective territories, tor the strong might swallow up the 
weak, by alleging the right of their own safety. The United States, after 
taking possession of Texas, might under the same title appropriate lo them- 
selves the other frontier departinents of the Mexican Republic, if they did noi 
take at once the whole territory embraced between the rivers Bravo del Norte 
and Collorado, which empties into the sea of California. 

Mexico, threatened with these new and transcendent misfortunes, especially 
having a powerful reason to fear them in the not over faithful conduct which 
the Government and Southeru people of the United States have observed to- 
wards her in the matter of Texas, how can she disregard on this point her 
own right of safety, founded on betier titles than those which the Republic of 
his Excellency Mr. Shannon may allege to guard against the influence 
which she believed to be sinister, of Great Britain, upon the weltare and pros- 
perity of their people? For it the government of Mr. '‘fyler wishes to con- 
sult the safety of his country, by taking to itself a foreign territory, tue Mex~ 
ican nation claims to provide for its own, by sustaining a province which, by 
every right, belongs to it. If the former seeks to rid itseli of a troublesome 
neighbour, the latter, while it contributes to the views of the former, endeav- 
ours to save various other departments which are threatened, and even the 


insult the pecple and Government ot the United States. ‘To these imputations, 
su unfounded, made in Janguage so insulting and with the same object, the 
undersigned cannot reply; he has, therefore, no other alternative than to re- 
quest that the note be withdrawn. 


The undersigned proposes to despatch by a special messenger, who will 


set out immediately, communications to his Government, and as the future 
relations which must subsist between the United States and Mexico may de- 
pend on the representations which may then guide his Government, he begs 
that an immediate reply may be made to this note. 


The undersigned, &c., 
WILSON SHANNON. 


Nationat Patace, Mexico, Nov. 6th, 1844. 





To his Excellency Wilson Shannon, Envoy Extraordinary of the United 


States of America. 
The undersigned, Minister of Foreign Relations, &c., has received the note 


of his Excellency Wilson Shannon, Envoy Extraordinary, &c., of the 4th 
inst., relative to the letter of the undersigned dated the 31st of October last, 
repelling the protest which his Excellency made against the invasion of Texas 
by the Mexican Government, and the mode in which it was intended to be 
accomplisLed. 


The course of conduct pursued by the Government and Southern people ut 


the Uuiled States in the question of the said province, belonging to this Re- 
public, having been very irregular, the undersigned has not been surprised 
that when the question was placed in its true point of view, stripped of the 
embairassments in which it had been sought to disguise it, the American 
Legation has not chosen to enter upon it—setting up tue pretext that it is not 
permitted to maintain communications with this Government except upon 
terms respectful to the Legation, and the Government and people which it 
represents. And, in fact, to what other cause can be attributed this exclusive 
solicitade whicn his Excellency Wilson Shannon manilests to demand tor 
himselt, his Government and his people—diverting atiention from the true 
question—those tokens of respect which he has denied to the Mexican Re- 
public and its Government, which he hasso many times, in his aote of the 


i4:h of October, denominated barbarous? Is it that the Government of the 
United States is superior in dignity, or does its Legation possess the right of 


falling shor: in so grave a mauner in its intercourse with a Government to 
whom it has refused those observations, which are due, as a 1aatter of courtesy, 
to private individuals ? 


Mexico could with justice advance a claim for reparation ot these injuries, 


and would very easily obtain it, if the American Government, in place of de- 
siring to cultivate relations of good understanding and friendship, did not 
seek for opportunities to shitt or change the issues—provoking a rupture which 
the Government of the undersigned has endeavoured, and wiil still endeavour, 
toavoid. ‘This Government would have been able to return insult for insult, 
employirg the same language, haughtily discourteous, which characterized 
the two former notes of the American Embassy, more particularly the last 
one; but it knows too well whai is due to itself, in seeking to shield itself 
from opprobrium in the eyes of the world on a question in which justice and 
reason are on its side. 





nationality of its country. In short, if the one aspires to find more land to 
stain it with the slavery of an unhappy branch vf the human family, the other 
strives, by preserving what is its own, to diminish the aliment which the 
tormer desires for so detestable a traffic, Let the world say which of the two 


has justice and reason on its side. 
* * * * * * * * * 


{i Mexico has been compelled to refer to important acs by which to show 
the disloyalty of two Administrations and of the southern people of the United 
States, it was because no other rescurce was lett by which to make her rights 
palpable, 2s well as the injustice by which it is sought to wrest from her an 
important portion of her territory, the acquisition of which had been thought 
necessary by al! parties ant Administrations of the American Republic tor 





_Is it because the government of the United States has compromised itself 
With the Texans by asking auew their annexa ion, aud because under this view 
its honour cannot permit another to suffer in its stead! It is hardly creditable 
that one very grave fault should serve 4s areason for committing a greater ; and 
still less, that there should not be some disguise in mentionirg it in a public 
document which is to be Known to the civilized world. If honour does not per- 
mit the American Government to let another suffer in its stead, no more has 
honour permitted itto recognize the independence of Texas, as was declared in 
the message of ’36, and still less did honour permit it to invite the Texans to 
renew their proposition for annexation, betraying so openly the faith which it 
owes to a neighbouring and friendly people, and the protestations of good faith 
with which :t has endeavoured to tranquiilize them. 

But inasmuch as the conduct of the United States has been improper, why, 
instead of consummating a work reprobated by universal morality, do they not 
recede, giving full satisfaciion to the friendly power whose rights they have 
outraged, using their influence with her io a friendly manner to calm _ her just 
indignation against the rebels whom they have entangled ; and to negotiate so 
that by the latter acknowledging their lawful sovereign, they may ootain his 
exclusive legislation, which may satisfy their wants. Mexico has manifested 
the best disposition for this, but as the object in view is to annex to the Uxited 
States the province of Texas, the acquisition of which has been considered as 
indispensable and necessary for the last twenty years, by all parties and admin - 





istrations of thut republic. This is all that they care for, having brought about 
@ situation that may give some appearance of justice to an act which can in no 
manner be justified 

Now, if this arrangement has been made in good faith—if the conduct of the 
two administrations and the southern people of the United States, who have 

proposed to dismember the territory of the Mexican Republic, has been con- 
formable or not to the laws of nations and the relations of friendship, which the 
government of the undersigued has endeavoured to preserve with them, the civ- 
flized worid will decide. And the northern part ot the same United States, on 
whose good faith Mexico relies, will also decide—Mexico giving it the justice 
to which it is entitled, and which iis actual government strives to wrest Irom it, 
presenting it as an acoomplice in a policy which is repugnant to the nobleness 
of its sentiments. ; 

It results then, from what has been said, that what the American Govern- 
ment alleges to hinder Mexico from recovering the province of Texas, is, when 
thoroughly analyzed, a manifest violation of the rights of nations, because it 
reduces itself to this; that the American Government should be allowed to 
consummate the usurpation of a great part of the territory of a friendly power, 
for which it has been working twenty years, reserving the expedient in order 
to get possession of it, if in the meantime it was not obtained by friendly nego- 
tiation; and on the other hand the right of the Republic to the lands referred to 
being unquestionable, its ownership and dominion having been solemnly recog- 
nized by the Government of the United Siates, the Government of Mexico can- 
nut and ought not to cease labouring to re-incorporate Texas with their own 
territory. For these reasons the undersigned is authorized to repel the protest 
which is now made to his government, and to manifest to his Excellency, Mr. 
Shannon, that the President of the United States is much mistaken if he sup- 
poses that Mexico can yield to the threat addressed to her, exceeding, as it 
does, the powers given him by the fundamental code of his nation. 

The government of the undersigned has not sougbt nor does it seek to inter- 
rupt the relations of friendship, which it desires to cultivate with that Republic 
notwithstanding its having failed so gravely in the point under discussion, to 
the extent of declaring almost openly that for the last twenty years it has been 
deceiving them with protestations of good faith, but afterwards it has sought, 
with the consent of Mexico, or by force, to get possession of one of its most ex- 
tensive and fertile departments. Mexico then lays all this aside for the present, 
but she does no lay aside, nor will she ever l+y aside, the subjecting to a na- 
tional union of a territory which belongs to her by every title; and if in the 
exercise of a right which no one can take offence at, the Government of the 
United States shoud undertake to Carry into effect the threat which it has made, 
changing the relations which exist betwen the two countries, the responsibili- 
ty of the consequences which may grow out of it will be theirs, and not that of 

the Mexican Government, which will confine itself to repeiling unjust aggres- 
sions. The undersigned reiterates to his Excellency, Mr. Shannon, assurances 
of high consideration. 





MANUEL CRESCENCIO REJON. 


Empassy O¥ THE Unirep Srartes, 
Mexico, Nov 4th, 1844. 
To his Excellency M. C. Rejon, Minister of Foreign Relations, g-c., of the 
Mexican Republic. 


The subscriber, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America, has received and read with surprise the note of his Excel- 
lency M. C. Rejov, Minister of Foreign Relations of the Mexican Republic, 
dated the 3ist ult., which was designed as a reply to a note of the subscriber 
of the 14th of the same month, protesting against the proposed invasion of 
Texas by Mexico, and against the manner in which it was to be conduct- 


‘The undersigned cannot hold communication with the Government of Mexico, 
except in terms respectful to himself and tothe Government and people which 
he has the honour to represent. The note of his Excellency Senor Rejon 
accuses, with reiteration, in terms the most grossly offensive, the Government 
of the United States with deceit, artifice, intrigues and designs of a dishonoura- 
ble caharacter and of shameless usurpation. it further imputes to Gen. Jack- 
son, that he sent to Texas, while he was President of the United States, Gen. 
Houston, with the secret purpose and dishonourable design of exciting the peo- 
ple to revolt, with the view of procuring the annexation of the said territory 
to the United States. Ra i 

These imputations are founded, in part, Upon misrepreseniation of the note 
of the undersigned so gross and palpable, and it is repeated with such fre- 
quency, and in language so offensive, as to manifest a design deliberately to 


twenty years, as is proved by the note of the American Legation of the 14th 
of October last. Nevertheless, the Mexican Government has aimed to limit 
itselt tothat which was necessary to make itself understood in the matter, mani- 
testing always in its discussions the consideration due to the majority of the 
/smerican people, from whose representatives it looks for satisfaction for the 
want of respect exhibited in this matter by the actual President of the Repub- 
lic, and whose respectable Senate, and distinguished men, like Adams and 
Clay, have given to Mexico proofs of their justification of its course, 


‘Thus, the Government of the undersigned, far from finding any motive to 


withdraw the note which it directed to the American Legation on the 31st ult, 
the more the subject is considered the more it is convinced of the necessity ot 
allowing it tostand in the forms in which it was transmitted, feeling that it 
has not exaggerated those facts which it has used to expose to the world the 
system ot falsehood which has been pursued towards Mexico for twenty years, 
and which the note of the American Legation of the 14th of October abund- 
anuly corruborates, 


For the reasons above expressed, the undersigned has instructions to insist 


upon his note in every particular, and atthe same time to repeat that if it 
should happen that the actural government of the United States, by encroach- 
ments upon the rights of Mexico, interrupts the relations of triendship which 
the government of this Republic has sought and will seek in good faith to 
main:ain, the Mexican Administration, accepting the hard conditions which 
it is torced to adopt, will repel the unjust aggressions made upon it, and hold 
the government of President Tyler responsible for all the evils which may 
ensue, 


The undersigned reiterates with these reasons to his Excellency, Mr. 


Shannon, the assurances of his very distinguished consideration, 


Manveu Crescencio Reson. 


—— 
BUKLEIGH, 


The approaching visit of her Majesty to Burleigh naturally recals to the 


mind the period of another brilliant fewale reign, when the Sovereign paid 
repeated visits to her illustrious minister, atthat splendid mansion, Probably 
many of our readers may themselves have had the advantage of seeing the 
princely halls of the Cecils, but they may, nevertheless, read with pleasure 
the few lines, in which we would convey some slight particulars respecting 
Barleigh and its earlier lords. 


‘he mansion is one of the most splendid of the many sumpiuous abodes of 


our nobility eree:ed during the reign of the Maiden Queen, 


The plan and general arrangemen: which prevailed in the reign of Henry 


the Eighth seems to have been generally adopred, while the ornamental deco- 
rations received the recently revived Italian turms ; « fantastic combination, 
but, on the whole, producing an effect of the most splendid character, which 
will bear a comparison with the advanced taste of architectural science, even 
in the present time. 


It was erected by the illustrious William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, Lord 


Treasurer, on the site of a minister called Burglie, the remains of which are 
still visible in the old hall, chapel, and kitchen, all on the east-side— 
The architect employed in raising this sumptuous pile was John 
Thorpe, who ata later period was praised by Lord Oxtord for his judgment in 
the disposition of the apartments and offices. The principal front, extending 
neatly two hundred feet, faces the north, Within a large circle, described 
by totty iron pelisades, is a grass-plot ; this space was originally occupied by 
a piece of water, but was judiciously altered by Brown, and was one of the 
improvements made by that celebrated landscape gardener about the middle 
of the last century. A circular drive of about a turlong in extent leads from 
the iron gates to the principal entrance in the centre of the north-front.— 


The ascent to the porch, which opens to the hall, is by nine semi-circular 


steps; over this entrance rises a grand bow, or projection, which is supported 


by small ornamented buttresses of a peculiar character. ‘The parapet, which 


extends on every side of the building, is a series of open work, enriched to a 


high degree, and of consists arches supported by balusters, with obelisks, in- 
terspersed with armorial ensign ot the family, ‘Turrets at every corner of the 
mansion are supported by octangular cupelas, and terminated by vanes,— 
The ground on the north gradually declines to the river Welland, and affords a 
view from the house overa beautiful tract of country. 

The centre of the west front is occupied by a gateway, under a bow of three 
sides, flanked by turrets and cupolas. From this entrance the quadrangle is 
secn to the greatest advantage, the eastern end displaying the richest ornaments. 
It exhibiis the Dorie order on the lower story, over which is the Ionic ; 
in the centre a bust of King William the Third, and in the upper, the Corin- 
thian order, over which, in the centre compartment, rises the spire. In the 
parapet is a curious dial, supported by lions, as the family arms are in other 
parts of this curious fabric; here is also, in large gilt characters, the date 

855. 
The court measures 110 feet by 70 feet, crossed by paved walks, dividing 
the whole into four grass-plots. ‘he western elevation of the quadrangle is 
wholly Doric. Over the entrance is an inseription recurding the date of the 
mansion :— 
W. Dom. de Bvacuieyl. 577. 


The south front of the building commands a fine sloping rf at the ex— 
tremity of which winds a most beautiful piece of waiter, formed by Brown, be- 
pond which is an interesting view of the adjacent country. On the east side 
are situated the various apartments assigned to domestic offices, the chapel, 


c. ; 

e of the interior is so disposed as to reflect the greatest credit on 
ccnieiinene ample space is anal for the staircases and chambers of state, 
which are fitted up in the most sumpiuous style. Many of the ceilings have 
been since painted by the celebrated Verrio, who, alter he had finished his 
labours at Windsor, was invited by the Earl of Exeter to Burleigh, and en- 
tertained in a splendid manner. Inthe large room, called Heaven, almost the 
whole of the heathen mythology is depicted ; a vestibule or landing-place, 
called Hell, has all the punishments of the infernal regions represented in 











most brilliant colouring. ‘The ball-room was painted by Louis Laguerre with 











subjects from the Roman history. It would be impossible, in our space, to 
enumerare the whole of the curiosities that on every side meet the eye 
ot = connoisseur ; while we must content ourselves with a small selection 
only. 

In the dining-parlour isa large silver fountain, and two oval cisterns of the 
Same metal, adorned with lions, the family supporters; the weight of the 
smalier is 600 ounces, or 41 pounds, and the larger weighs 3000 ounces, or 1 
cwt., 3 yrs., 9 lbs.: supposed to be the largest piece or plave in Europe. In 
the jewel-closet is a golden basin and spoon, said to nave been used at 
re coronation of Queen Elizabeth, and the rosary ot Mary the Queen of 

cots. 

To give an account of the brilliant collection of pictures in this noble man- 
sion would exceed our limits; we can only find space to mention the ‘ Vi in 
and Child,’ by Carlo Dolce, presented by Ganganelli, Pope Clement XIV. to 
the Earl of Exeter in 1744, and give the names ofsome ot the most distinguish. 
ed artists, such as Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, Albert 
Durer, Lucas van Leyden, Holbein, Titian, Schiavane, Caracci, Caravaggio 
Van Dyck, Rubens, Poussin, Castiglione, Salvator, Sir P, Lely, Velasquez, 
Walker, er Oliver, &e, &e. : 

The family name was originally Sitsilt, which became softene 
into Cicelt, Cissel, and lastly Cecil, dist gen 

Richard Cecil, son of the first proprietor of the manor of Burglie (as it was 
formerly called), was the son of a Herefordshire gentleman, himself one of 
the pages of Henry the Eighth, and became the father ot the great Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh, whose reputation as a statesman is familiar to every 
one, through a long period remarkable tor wars and revolutions in the 
neighbouring states of Enrope, and distinguished beyond any other Portion of 
onr history by intesiine conspiracies and insurrections, ot which, though 
political ends were generally the ostensible motives, the real source was re- 
ligious dissension, 

Queen Elizabeth, who understood equally well how to select good servants 
and how to value them, held her Lord ‘Treasurer in the highest esteem, and 
evinced il by frequent visits and numerous other marks of Royal favour. He 
is said to have expended a sum of not less than from two to three thousand 
— (an enormous sum in those days) at each separate entertainment of the 

ourt. 


There was another Burleigh Hopse, the Lord Treasurer's town residence 
in the Strand, where his Royal Mistress was in the habit of Visiting him) 
when in the latter part of his life he was much afli cted with the gout. It was 
on one of these occasions that, arriving with a very high head-dress, and the 
servant, as she passed the door, requesting her Majesty to stoop, the Queen 
replied, ‘ For your master’s sake 1 will stoop, but not for the King ot Spain,’ 
at that time her great enemy. , 

Lord Burleigh died at his house in the Strand, August 4, 1598, with stron 
sentiments of piety and religion, and was interred at Stamford, in Lincolnshire 
where a monument was erected to him, " 

fis son and successor, Thomas, afterwards Earl of Exeter. was knighted 
by the Queen at Kenilworth, on occasion of te: memorable visit to the Ear} 
of Leicester. In histime, James, under whom he held the office ot’ Lord 
‘Treasurer, alter a sojourn of two nights at Belvoir Castle, paid a visit to 
Burleigh on his journey from Scotland, to take possession ot the English 
throne. . 

A 

Monument TO Sik Tuomas Picron at CarMartHeN.—We are glad to 
find thata subscription is on foot for the purpose of repairing, renovating, and 
conserving the monument or cairn erevied 1n memory ot General Picton at 
Carmarthen. The Conservatives have taken the initiative, and Lord Dyne- 
vor, the Lord Lieutenant of the county, gives 50/, while his son, the Hon 
Colonel Trevor, gives 25/. Caytain Gwynne, tne chairman ot the old com. 
mittee (now resuscitated), is, we hear, receiving subscriptions, and there is 
some prospect that the monument will be restored, and the disgrace which has 
hitherto attached to Carmarthen wiped oult.—Welshman. 


The Queen Dowager has sent twenty-five guineas toward the erection ofa 
new church at Kingsclere, near Newoury; and a handsome donatiun towards 
a national school for poor children at Collierly, Northumberland. 

Prince Albert has sent fifty guimeas to the Berks [ofirmary. 

The Queen has given 50/. and Prince Albert 20/. for the purchase of a new 
organ for the parish church of Windsor. ‘The old one was presented by George 


the Third. 
Cooxtne Suett Fish —The custom of boiling lobsters alive to improve their 
flavour is found to be as erroneous as it is crue]. ‘lhe best method is, before 


boiling, to deprive the lobster of life by putting it into fresh water,—the hard- 
est pump water answers best—in which the fish will live but a short time.— 
Lobsters thus dressed have been declared to be improved rather than deterio- 
rated in their quality; the tail will be found to lose much of its hardness and 
rr. The preceding observations apply to crabs, shrimps, prawns, 

C. 

The King of Sweden has sent the order of the Nonthern Star to the follow- 
ing divtunguished sevens :—Baron Alexander Humboldt, M. Arago, Herr 
Schelling, Herr Tieck, Herr Gauss, M. A. Lamartine, M. Victor Hugo, and 
M. de Tocqueville. 

Letiers trom Copenhagen of October 21st states that the King of Prussia had 
positively announced his intention of visiting that city towards the end of the 
month, or the beginning of November. 

The Duke of Leuchtenberg (son-in-law to the Emperor of Russia) was 
according to letters from St. Petersburg, to leave that city on the 27th ult. {or 
Berlin, from whence he was to proceed io Munich, and remain there until the 
Tih inst., when his Royal Highness repairs to Italy to visit his estates, 


a 
ARMY PROMOTIONS. 

War- Office, Nov. 8, 1844.—1st or Grenadier Reg. of Foot Guards—Maj. 
and Col. Hdward Clive tu be Lieut. Col. by p. v. Grant, who retires; Br. Col. 
H. R. Ferguson to be Maj. by p. v. Clive; Lieut. and Capt. J. Spottiswoode 
to be Capt. and Lieut. Col. by p. v. Ferguson; Ens. and Lieut J.T. Oswald 
to be Lieut. and Capt. by p. v. Spottiswoode. 

63d—Capt. J. R. Norton, from h. p. Unati.,.o be Capt. v. H. J. Swyny, who 
exchanges. 

64th—Capt J Stainforth, from h p 2d Garrison Batt, to be Capt v Batiley 
appointed Paym. 8th L Dragoons; Lieut R H Smith to be Capt by py 
Stainforth, who retires; Ensthe Hon J L Browne to be Lieut by p v Smith: 
R Bickerstaff, Gent, to be Ens by p v Browne, 

65th—Lieut P D Stokes to be Capt by p v Drought, who retires; Ens B 
W R Trafford to be Lieut by p v Stokes; R B T Thelwall, Gent, to be Ens by 
p v Trafford. 

72d—Lieui A N Sherson to be Capt by pv Gore, who retires; Ens R 
Rocke to be Lieut by p v Sherson; J J W Norman, Gent, to be Ens by p 
Rocke. 

74th—J. Napier, Gent, to be Ens. without p. v. Godley, promoted in 3d 
West India reg. 

3d West India Reg —Ens D Godley, from 74th Foot, to be Lieut, without 
p v Mowbray, app inted to 53d Foot. 

Brever.—Capt J Stainforth, 64th Foot, to be Maj in tte Army, July 19th, 
1821; Bt Maj J Stainforth, 64th Foot, to be Lieut Col in the Army, Jan 10th, 
1837. 

Memoranpum.—The commissions of the under mentioned Officers should 
have been dated April 30, 1844, not Nov 1, 1844, as stated in the Gazette of 
the latter date, viz :—Capt C Campbell, 39th Foot, to be Maj in the Army; 
Capt F E Manning, 16th Bengal N I, to be Maj in the Army in the East In- 
dies. 


Sherwood Rangers—The Hon S W H Pierrepont, to be First Lieut, v G 
Tallents resigned ; T W White, Gent, to be Cornet, v T White, resigned ; J 
V Machim, Gent, to be Cornet, v E White, resigned. 

Orrice or Orpnance —Sec Capt J R Stotherd to be Capt v Gregory re- 
tired on full pay; First Lieut G R Hutchinson to be Sec Capt v Stotherd; Sec 
Lieut M H Synge to he First Lieut v Hutchinson. 

MARRIED—On the 10h instant, at Christ Church, Brooklyn, by the Rev. Dr. Stone, 
big McCorquodale, to Helen, only daughser of the late Joseph P'tcairn, Esq, of New 
York. 


At Jersey City, N. J., on Tuesday, 10th instant, bythe Rev. Mr. Johnstone, Doctor 
Josiah H. Gautier, to Miss Mary Louisa, eldest uaughter of D. 8. Gregory, Esq, all of 


; that place. 


DIED—On Saturday morning, Dec 7th, in the 20th year of her age, Ann Louisa, 
daughter of John B. Lasala. 











Exchange at New York on Londo», at,60 ays, 110 a 110 1-4, 
TENE AD BION. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1844. 

















LATER FROM ENGLAND, 
The steamer Caledonia arrived at Bosten on Saturday last, brings us London 
papers to the 19th ultimo. They are remarkably devoid of all intelligence of 
general interest, whether of a local or political character. 
The Queen and Prince Albert were at Windsor, having paid their promised 
visit to the Marquis of Exeter, at Burleigh House. Whilst there her Majesty 
stood sponsor to the infant daughter of the Marquis. 


December 14 
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1844, 


Some Ministerial changes are spoken of previous to the ensuing meeting of 
Parliament. It is said that the offices of First Lord ofthe Admiralty, President 
of the Board of Control, and Postmaster General will be vacated. ‘The first, it 
is believed, will be filled by Lord Ellenborough, and the second by Lord Stanley, 
leaving the Colonies to Mr. Gladstone, who will be succeeded at the Board of 
Trade by Lord Dalhousie. 

One thing is very certain, that an arduous Session awaits the Ministers; the 
cry for a reduction of taxation on many important sources of revenue, is very 
general. The property tax, it was understood at the time it was imposed, should 
last but three years, and be discontinued in March, 1845. Can Ministers afford 
to part with it? Public meetings, to procure the repeal of the Malt and Beer 
Tax, are becoming very numerous, and the measure will no doubt be strenuous- 
ly urged. The revenue derived from this source amounts to nearly five millions 
ayear,—and where shall we find a substitute for it? A reduction in the duty might 
perhaps be attended with an equivalent increase of the consumption,—butcan this 
risk be incurred? In the case of the Post Office, the government gave up @ 
revenue of nearly two millions a year, and now obtain under the penny-postage 
system, but little more than one hundred thousand from it. On the other hand, 
the interest on the funded debt is stationary, the amount of the civil list un- 
changably fixed during the life of her present Majesty, and the establishments 
of the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, cut dowa to the lowest possible point. 

The approach of the day for the colle :tion of the O’Connell tribute has as 
usual Leen preceded by a new address from him to the people of Ireland, io 
which he seems to have qaitted Federalism, aad to have slidi:n back to rep-al, 
The Duhlin Evening Muil gives the following account of the money raised by 
the Agitator’s schemes in one year only. 

‘The first item is the repealrent ; and to this we approximate as ne ir as poss — 
ble, with the means at our hands, by taking the weekly average of 23 weeks, 
beginning the 29:h April, 1814, and ending the 39:h September. The total 
receipts acknowledged during this period amount to £29,912, odd shillings and 
pence, which gives an average per week of £1267, equal to £65,364, a-year. 

* Item the second is the O'Connell Tribute, amounting, for 1843, to 23,000/ 
and estima'ed, for the prosent, at alike sam. 

‘The amuunt then stands thas :— 

Kepeal Rent -... wane wee £65,364 


Tne O’Conneli Tribute (1843)... 28,000 
Do. (1844) Sees one tts 28 009 
£121,364 


Taus the agitation of repaal costs the people of Ireland, in 12 months, the 
sum of £121,364, of which £55,000 are devoted to the personal and private 


uses of Mr. O'Conne!l ; and the remainder at his disposal in whatever way he 
chooses to account for it. 


‘That gentleman has often described himself as ‘ the best-abused inJividual 
in the world.’ After this it cannot be denied that his countrymen are the best- 
plucked people on the face of the girth.’ 


If not forthe interest of the poor, deluted people of Ireland, at least to pre- 
vent the dangerous example of sedition becoming so profitable a speculation, 
is not the arm of government required to suppress this mischief? The whole 
subject will, we have no doubt, claim the early and serious attention of the 
legislature ; and now that a resort to the ordinary legal tribunals has proved un- 
availing, measures, adequate to the emergency will be devised. In the meantime, 
we are happy to say, that apartirom some of tue usual agrarian outrages, 
Ireland is periectly tranquil. 

The appointment of a Whig judge, Mr. Erle, by a Tory ministry, seems to 
have created considerabie dissatisfaction among the supporters of the latter. 
It is asserted that such an appointment is impolitic as regards conservative 
measures, for that Whig Judges, not from wiltulness, but under the infirmity 
of human nature, carry their politics to the bench on all state questions, and 
the recent example in the House of Lords on the O’Connell appeal, when 
the Union of three Whig Judges, Lords Denman, Cottenham, and Campbell, 
subverted an important measure of the ministry, is adduced as a case in 
point. 

The destitute state of the poorer clasees in the United Kingdom, will no 
doubt be a prominent subject for the consideration of Parliament. Three 
draughts of biils devised with a view to this relief, are now in circulation by 
the authority of Government. These are, the Enclosure of Commons Bill, 
the General Emigration Plan, and the Small Allotment Bill. The last 
measure has already been voluntarily adoptei by many large land holders, 
an its suecess highly spoken of. The love of the English for rural employ- 
ment is so great, that we are coavinced this system wil] meet with the utmost 
extension. The beneficial operation of the Enclosure Bill must be remote, its 
purpose being to increase the annual corn produce of the country by bringing 
more land into cultivation, The Emigration Plan, if it can be carried out to 
a sufficient extent, is probably the only effective cure, for it would seem that 
the population of the country has actually out grown the demand for labcur, 
and it is, therefore, only by placing the surplus in the raw and unbroken lands 
of our Colonies, that permanent and substantial relief can be afforded. 

THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 

A very curious and extraordinary correspondence between the Minister of 
this country to Mexico, and the Mexican Secretary of State, has just been pub- 
lished ; and being no less important than curious and extraordinary, we have 
transferred it to our columns. We shall be glad if this correspondence does not 
still more seriously embarrass the relations of the two countries; yet as a new 
administration is at hand, supported by a party in this Union which has expressed 
more moderation on the Texas question—and as that administration will be 
free to change the policy of its predecessor, we may still hope that the great evil 
of war may be averted. Indeed, without some modification of the policy and 
pretensions of this government, hostilities must ere long ensue, and Mr. Polk 
will have a glorious opportunity of avoiding this calamity should he think pro- 
per to use it. 

The injudicious and intemperate language of Mr. Shannon we feel pretty 
certain cannot be sanctioned even by the present cabinet; and warm as Mr 
Calhoun feels on the subject of annexation, he must perceive that the course pur- 
sued by his agent at the city of Mexico, must retard, if not defeat, his 
darling project. We are prepared then to hear of the recall of Mr. Shannon at 
the earliest opportunity, for whoever reads the last two letters of the correspond- 
ence must be satisfied that this step, or a recourse to hostilities, are the only al- 
ternatives presented to the Cabinet at Washington. Mr. Shannon has, in fact, 
checkmated his own government. 

Our readers on the European side of the Atlantic must not infer that war is 
about toensue. Mexico is not physically capable of making war upon the 
United States; nor does she manifest any such intention. She only reiterates 
her determination to act on the defensive, and repel aggressive attacks should 
any be made upon her. There is, we are happy to say, no war fever nowraging 
here, and it is abundantly palpable that the course of Mr. Shannon is censured 
not only by the Whig party, but by the great Democratic body which has, or 
will shortly, place Mr. Polk in the Presidential chair. 

With respect to the abstract question of the acquisition of Texas, we think 
that there is a growing desire in favour thereof spreading through this country. 
All nations and all people in all ages have ever been gratified with the acquisi- 
tion of new territory, and it is to this inherent feeling in the human _ breast— 
this covetousness of our nature—that begets the desire we have just alluded 
to ; for we do not see that the safety, honour, and welfare of the United States 
are so inextricably bound up with the question of Annexation. The Southern 
States undoubtedly believe that the preservation of their peculiar institutions de- 
pends on the speedy consummation of theevent. We differ with them as tothe 
magnitude of the evils they fear. We do not believe that the great question of 
negroslavery depends on the annexation of Texas. That institution must be, 
for the present generation at any rate, preserved, because the mass of the people 
are not prepared for its abolition; and whenever it is abolished it will be by some 
safe and gradual process such as has already been put in use in the Northern 
and Middle States of the Union. 





CANADA. No. 7 of Harpei’s edition of the “ Wandering Jew,” by Eugene Sue, is just 
The last accounts from Montreal left the Parliament in warm discussion on are lor nt é i : 

the Address in reply to the Governor General’s speech, given in our last. The vo zo van Douay Bitle,” piblished by Edward Dunnigan, has also 
amendments moved by the Opposition chiefly have reference to the delay in a ils mppesrance. It is very teaatiful, and the work we understand is 
filling up the new Cabinet, and calling together a new Parliament. It is quite } rapidly extendiog in circulation. 


certain, however, that the Address will be carried, and the amendments nega- “Th: Mbasweed Loncon Almanack for 1845.” This werk is printed by J. 
tived by a handsome majority. Rowe, 111 Nassau S',, who has porchased the stereotype plates trom the pro- 
It is most deeply to be regretted that riots of a serious nature have again taken | PFletors of the Hilustrated News, and is in every respect the same as the Lon- 
place, in which two persons have lost their lives. ‘These riots are brought about don ma de Itcontains much useta! and amusing intormatior, aud is richly worth 
by the plan of introducing into the city the Irish labourers working on the canal the price, % sents. 

—canallers, as they are termed—who are set on by the party opposed to the gov- — musical readers will b gratified to learn that the choicest songs of 
erninent to interfere with elections, and by open violence to prevent legal voters Balle s favourite opera of the “ Bohemian Girl,” have been published by 
from proceeding to the polls. They are mostly armed with bludzeons, and their Aah, Se Broadway—“The heart bowed down,” “Then you’ll remember 
assaults have been so fierce and fermidable, that a large portion of the inhabitants — “Fair land of Poland,” “J dreamt that 1 dwelt in marble halls.’ 
have formed themselves into Protective Societies, for the purpose of protecting Price 50 cents. . 

the legal voters as they go the hustings. ‘I'hese Socicties are designated by the We have received a new ballad called “ The lone old man,” written by the 
initials L. P. 8. (loyal protective societies.) In such a state of things, conflicts Hon. Mrs. Norton, eae composed by James G. Maeder.—The words are 
scem almost unavoidable, and we are not surprised at what has taken place. | characterized by the sentiment and feeling which peculiarly attaches to this 
A Mr. Colburn shot a man by the name of Finna'lin a street scuffle. Me. C. | jady's writings, and peed music partakes of Maeder’s happy and successful 
was suddenly surrounded by three persons, and cruelly beaten, when he drew a style of ee: T he ballad is embellished with a beautiful coloured 
pistol and shot Finnall in his own defence. The coroner's jury have vignette, and fs got Up ia ue — possible manner, For sale by E. H 

not, however, been able to return a unanimous verdict in the case, which | Wade, 197 Washington-sireet, Bostor. 

only goes to prove the high excitement and party feeling now prevailing. The 
elections, both Parliamentary and Municipal, are now over, and we trust that 
peace and order will be again restored. 





THE OPERA. 

IrauiaAN Opera Hovse.—Since the affairs of the management have been 
vested in the hands of a committee, the public have not been so frequently 

mn oul A need ag tc s decerhad % > _—s ' 

I'he second case of death is thus described in a Montreal paper: regaled by the quarrels and squabbles ef the company. We had hoped that the 

* ~ ” . . 
a » Fans ek pa _— yt vied 2 a sid season woul have passed off in quietness; and ten nights having passed 
e give in another place the result ot the Municipal Elections, held yes- | we were lulled into a dreaming security: but the eleve : 

terday in the different Wards of the city, which we deeply regret tc say did ha ‘ oer ning security; but the Goventh a8 sht brought 
not pass over without rioting and bloodshed. [his is the natural consequence a change, iss Moss was announced to perform one of the Sisters of Cene- 
o! the intamous proceedings of the Hincks and Drummond party ; who, by rentola, which character she had sustained very creditably for one so unex- 
the confessions of the Pilot, seek to disfranchise the citizens by briuging bands | perienced in the profession, on Monday evening previous—ut oa this o:ca. 
pelype sy ay 9. sang canal-men into the city for the purpose of carrying | gion she was not forthcoming. Some person came forward and informed the 

The rioting yesterday, was, we believe, entirely confined to Griffintown, audience, that Miss Moss would not appear, because her name was not print. 
which we need not mention is the strong hold of the Hincks-Drummond party | ed as large as that of Signora Pico. This, to say the least of it, was a harsh 


and their triends from Lachine Canal.—A good deal of struggling between the | and uagenerous course of proceeding towards a young lady just beginning 
coutending parties took place at the poll during the morning, and parties of : 4 ‘ 


Canallers were stationed throughoat the various bye-s'reets to attack and pre- life, even if it wre true but we understand that, though the fact was as is 
vent the electors from coming up. In the aliernoon, however, the Loyal on stated, there were circumstances attending it which would relieve the young 
lective Society, mounted and on foot, came to the aid of the voiers and soon | lady of the odium, and fix it in the proper quarter. 
cleared the way tor them. Then commenced atiempts at coward!y assa:sina- é 

tion, by firing upon the citizens from the windows and é¢ellars of the houses 
vccupied by the rioters—many were severely wounded, and one brave and 


It seems that she was 
engaged by Signor Antognini, ata very small salary—with the condition that 


her name should be conspicuously displayed—for merit, in this city, is but too 
estimable young man, a son of Mr. Johnston, cabinet maker, was murder. | Often estimated according to the size of the type ;—but this arrangement was 
ously shot down—he fell dead, having received three bails in his body. The | only a veréal one, and therefore was free to be broken by the party in power, 
house from which he had been fired upon—inhabited by a man named Bren- | whenever convenient. It was so broken, of course ; and the lady, feeling her- 
nan—was immediately sarrounded, and, but fur the presence of the troops, a ‘ F ae ' la 
tearful vengeance would have been exacted from its inmates, As it was, it self deceived, took the only course left her—-namely, to retire from the com- 
and the neighbouring houses were taken possessivn of, and the following men | pany. We trust that the friends of Miss Moss will see that her case is pro- 
made prisoners, committed to jail, and wil’, we trust, meet with that condign | perly stated to the public, that those who have wronged her may receive 
punishment which their ruffianly and marderous conduit so richly merits:— | their just condemnati ; 
William Cullen, Patrick Larkin, James Love, Thomas Gleeson, Michael of J ee ‘ ai : 
McGuire, William Ellis, Martin Brennan, William Brennan, Francis Wa- | _ Since we last wrote there has been an addition to the company, in the 
ters, Mathew Dooley, Peter M Shane, James Dooley, John M’Keon, Michael | Pets" of Signor ‘Tomasi, a bass singer, recently arrived here. He made 
Finnell, John Malone, Daniel Ferns, Daniel Reynolds, James M’Shane, Ro- his debut last week in Donizetti’s opera Belisario. This was hardly a fair 
bert F. Berrill, William Bell. eas em as “ee peer eee - first ne in the — mye 
. da a elisarlo beIng decide y his Dest periormance. e have since ren hear 
THE CANADA REBELLION CLAIMS. Signor Tomasi in Cenerentola, rod fiud that he has a voice of good compass, 
We have received the following from Montreal :— with much florid execution, and that he sings with point and emphasis, and ar- 
On Monday last Colonel Prince gave notice iu his place in Parliament at | ticulates distinctly. But his voice is badly produced, being what we may em- 
Montreal, that he would enquire of the present administration whether it was phatically term mouthy, especially in the middle and upper regions. He has 
sl, al al ‘ . care ie “| too much actien, being rarely in repose; but he is a welcome addition, and is 
the intention of Government to take any, and if so, what steps for the relief | jy no way below the calibre of the rest of the company. 
of the sufferers during the troubles ot 1837-8, and whether they meant to carry | J.@ Cenerentola was produced here on Monday last. We believe that this 
out the provisions of the statute of Upper Canada, which granted £10,000 tor | was the first time the Opera, as Rossini wrote it, has been performed in this 
that purpose, and which statute was afierwards recognized by an act of the | city. The English edition adapted by Rophino Lacy, though infinitely more 
Unued Parliament. On Wednesday the Government replied (theough Mr, | 2@¥sing in plot, following closely the construction of the fairy legend, bears 
rears ¥ le , Ne hay | but little resemblance to the real Opera. Ner is the plot more dissimi- 
Papineau, who is one of the Executive Council) that they would bring in a bill | \ay than the music. The English version is compounded of the gems from 
on the 26th of Dee. for the relief of the parties alluded to, with which assurance | Rossini’s Operas, Armida, Mahmetto Secondo, Guillaume Tell, and La Cen- 
Col. Prince expressed himself satisfind. It would therefore appear that these | erentola. No wonder that it has always been so popular, when we consider 
long outstanding claims, the nonpayment of which has been so hard upon | that each piece was selected for its individual beauty. Cenerentola proper, 
puchine mae. ane ta 6 tele wes of baleen eacled at toe will never become so pepular, for there will be no one present but will ob- 
many > , . J S as serve the absence of some familiar and beautiful piece. However the Opera 
ros itself isextremely beautiful, and every way worthy of its talented composer. 
a ee PIO BULL, Its character throughout is elegance, lightness and humour. : 
o tae Epir » THE — ‘ 4 fhe , a: ' , , 
Sir: Although your columns are at all times filled with matter more in- | , eee eee eee — a ae en 
teresting than the talent or character (private or public) of a Musician, yet so | gin, gan: ios Dandini, Sig Soana a a 
much ot late has been said on one side of the morethan human performances, | ~ é- i ela ac Pi me et aa 
and of the immense sums drawn from the pockets ot Americans by Ole | Signora Pico as Cenerentola, pleased us greatly. The music is infinitely 
Bull, and on the other, of his mean and parsimonious disposition, that I flat- | more florid than anything she has yet attempted; the passages are brilliant 
ter myeelt that you will give a short space to one who, actuated’ by a spirit and difficult, and require a voice of the greatest flexibility to execute them 
of fair play, has taken some pains to inquire into, not only the nature, but | properly. In this respect Signora Pico was eminently successful ; her sing- 
the validity, ot the charges attempted to be trumpeted forth against him. | 8 throughout was characterized by much grace and finish, and though her 
Confessing myself void of musical judgment, { leave the comparative meriis | *\Y!¢ is somewhat deficient in energy, which may be attributed to a want of 
of Vieux Temps, Artottard Ole Bull, as rival artistes, to be discussed by physique, yet we must acknowledge ourselves much gratified by her perform- 
those better qualitied than [ am; but the charge against Ole Bull of being | °°: 
miserly and uncharitable, will scarcely stand in opposition to the following | The sisters were creditably sustained by Miss Moss and Signora Alber. 
facts. ~ | tazzi. Miss Moss appears to have a fine voice, but a want of contilence 
A reference to the journals of the day shows that immediately afler Ole oo her displaying it to advantage. Her acting is stiff and constrained, 
Bull’s arrival in this country, he aitended by invitation, the Annual Dinner of nt ex»erience will remedy this. Opportunity displays Signora Albertazzi 
the Jewish Benevolent Society, aad contributed one hundred dollars to its | 0 better advantage than heretofore ; she has, however, a redundancy ot ac- 
funds: thus proving, notwithstanding the prejudice of Norwegians, whose | “05 Which it would be well to restrain, , “as 
laws prohibit the entrance of the sons of Israel into their land, that creed | , S!8tor Antognini, with all his fine taste, is becoming positively unbearable 
was to him no barrier to the doing of a guod action. from bis recently predominant habit of indiscriminate shouting. He ntterly 
Looking to a later date I find Bull coming a long distance at considerable | “¢S'"oyed the effect of the lovely duett with Pico in the first scene, by his strain- 
expense and inconvenience, to play at a complimentary benefit givento Mr. ed and injudicious emphasis. Remonstrance seems to be of no avail; he 
Simpson, ot the Park Theatre; still later, rendering his services gratuitously | ™USt be shamed into a better style. 
to the Philharmonic Socieiy of Boston, thence travelling expressly to Phila- _Of Signor Tomasi, we have spoken bet re, and we have therefore only to 
delphia, to give his unpaid aid to the Charitable Musical Fund—again back dispose of Don Magnifico. Signor Sanquirico sustained t he part of the 
to Boston to play for Madame Arnault, and now here, to swell the funds of | Baron, which Henry Placide had in a measure made hisown, The Signor 
the St. George’s Society by his voluntary assistance. ‘Those acts, of one, who | ‘8 42 admirable artist, full of vigour, force and spirit, and acquitted himseit to 
from his first appearance to the present, has commanded success, do not be- the satisfaction of all, We have, however, seen him to more advantage. There 
speak the miser; and if it was not that the exposure of individual benefits | $ one fault which is growing upon him stronger and stronger every day. 
confers no favour on the donor or recipient, 1 could enumerate sufficient to We allude to his method of speaking all his singing. ‘T his, as a general role in 
leave withvut foundation the charge of uncharitableness!!! [ am, sir, recitative, is productive frequently of very good effects, indeed the less tone 
FAIR PLAY. perceptible in recitative the better, so long as the modulations are at- 
tended to. Signor Sanquirico however carries this system even into his arias, 
Concert of tie St. George's Society —Another laudable effort is making by destroying their melody, and in some degree interfering with the movement of 
this Society to increase its charitable fund, on which at this moment, such press- the piece. We hope to see this altered. 


ing claims are made. This of itself is a forcible appeal to our countrymen, but The chorusses were very badly sang ; without power, out of time and out of 
‘ a , 4 tune. They were constantly at variance with the band, and the band was 
in addition at this, the concert to be given at the Tabernacle, on Thursday eve- | at constant variance with itself. 

ning next, it will be seen by the advertisement, attractions of so high an order | There is not sufficient time given to rehearse these operas, in order to produce 
are offered that they cannot fail to ensure the attendance of the public. Mr. and | them in perfection, but the demand for novelty renders a long study impossible. 
Mrs. Seguin, Mr Frazer, Madame Otto, Miss Taylor, Mr. Brough, and Signor 

De Begnis, are the vocalists, and Ole Bull with other eminent artists, the in- 
strumental performers, all of whom have volunteered their services for the occa- 
sion. 











THE DRAMA. > 
The Bohewian Girl has terminated its successful career at the Park, for the 
present, last evening, when its “ fair presentment,” Mrs. Seguin took her benc- 
fit, and we sincerely trust it proved commensurate with her professional merits. 
Otympic Tueatre.—The new Drama ot Don Cesar de Bazan, a trans- 
lation from a French piece, and adapted by the popular duo, Messrs Lemon & 


A'Beckett, was produced at this House on Monday last, and has been played 
of the City, and several distinguished guests. This Company is in its infancy, | during the week with unequivocal success, Mitchell, who is generally alive 
but promises to be one of the best organised, and most efficient of the city. We 





*,* The first annual ball of the “ Seoltish Guard,” at Niblo’s, on Monday 
evening last, passed off with much eclat, and conferred honour on the officers 
ef the corps, by the style and elegance with which everything was arranged and 





conducted. It was attended by the officers of the different military companies 


toattractive novelty within his capabilities, is the first in the field with this 
| popular Drama, that has created a perfect furor in Paris, and has been adapted 


| by different translators fur nearly every theatre in London: and its popularity 
in the New World. The bagpipe, the plaid, and the kilt, brought grateful | bids fair to be as extended in this country ; weannex a sketvh of the plot, 


reminiscences to the car and eye of every lover of Scotland in the room, while The scene is laid in Madrid. During the festivities attendant on the 


the kindness and attention of the donors of the entertainment, gave a fair exam- | Holy Week—Don Ceser de Bazan, (Walcott) a reckless gentlemanly adven- 
ple of Scottish hospita’ it) — 


NEW WORKS. 


wish it prosperity, not only for the associations which the uniform calls to mem- 
ory, but as affording : bond that links together Scotchmen and their descendants 


turer of bigh descent, but low fortunes, rescues a young page (Miss Taylor) 
trom the threatening vengeance of an armouwrer, his master. The Don byhis 
Part 2 of the Life and Adventures of Alonso, translated from the Spanish | interference, involves himself in a duel with the captain of the Guard, and 
Pablished by W. W. Christy, 2 Astor House. shoots his adversary; for this he iscondemned to death, such being the punish- 

No. 37 of Heweit’s beautiinl illustrated and illuminated Shakspeare, edited | ment for duelling in the Holy Week. Meanwhile the King of Spain, Charles 
by Gulian C, Verplanck, is before us. It{contaius “Taining the Shrew,” and | II. (DeBar) oas fallen in love with a street ballad singer, Maritarna, ( Miss. 





the “ Two Gentlemen o* Verona.” Clarke) he had encountered in the street, when in disguise; and in order 
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that she may be introduced at court, to further his desires, gets his favourite 
Minister, Don José (Fenno) to prevail on Don Cesar to marry her, that she 
may become a Countess, fur which office his sentence will be changed from 
hanging to being shot. Don Cesar consents. The marriage takes place, 
and the bride is lea off by Don José, while the hero is carried to execution; a 

_ discharge of musketry is heard announcing the supposed death of the here, 
and the first act ends, 

The second act opens with a brilliant fete at the residence of the Marquis 
dil Rotondo (Nickinson), a weak tool of Don José—who has been appointed 
to take charge of Maritarna, until she is finally disposed of by the King, who 
now enters and presses his suit, announcing himself as Don Ciesar de Bazan. 
Maritarna, whose heart had been interested in behalf of the reckless hero, is 
incredulous ; but finally submits to the King’s commands to leave the chateau 

_ of the Marquis, for a private house, in the vicinity of Madrid. Don José, who 
has aided the King in his designs on Maritarna, to further his own ambitious 
love for the Queen, now exults in the success of his schemes—believing that 
if he can convince her Majesty of the infidelity of the King, his suit will be 
likely to succeed. While he is indulging in these hopes, a Pilgrim introduces 
himself to the Minister, and claims alms; and, throwing off his robe, appears 
as Don Cesar! The young Page, in gratitude for the preservation of his life 
by the Don, had extracted the bullets from the muskets of the soldiers ; and 
the reckless Don thus escapes death. The appearance of Don Cesar discon- 
certs all the Minister’s plans; but a thought strikes him, to introduce the 
Marchioness dil Rotondo as the Countess de Bazan. Don Cesar is disgusted 
with the antiquated piece of ugliness, and agrees to leave Madrid, and to re- 
sign all pretensions to her person: as he is about te sign a contract to this 

ect, the Countess de Bazan’s carriage is called for, and Maritarna passes 
through the gallery with the King! Don Cesar sees at once through the 
trick of the Minister, and upbraids him with his treachery ; and the act ends 
with a fine dramatic situation. 


The third act opens at the residence the King has prepared for Maritarna, 
where the young Page has been appointed as a guard—Charles arrives and is 
making protestations to the Countess, when a musket is fired—and Don Ce- 
sar enters unceremoniously through the windows, as, Maritarnaretires. His 
Majesty not choosing to be recognised announces himself as Don Cesar ; and 
the true Don, prompted by the Page, declares himself to be the King of 
Spain! an amusing equivoque takes place, in which Don Ciesar learns that 
his ae had granted a pardon to him, which had been suppressed by Don 
José ; at this moment a dispatch is handed to the King, who retires; the Don 
is then int-oduced to his wife, who urges him to fly to the Queen, and lay 
the whole affair before her Majesty ; he hurries away for this purpose, and the 
King returns to renew his solicitations to Maritarna, and punish the Don, 
whom he considers to be some prying adventurer ; avery spirited scene eu- 
sues, which is interrupted by the return of Don Cesar, who now declares 
and informs his Majesty of the villainy of Don José, and after exci- 
ting the jealousy of the King finally ends by stating that he had killed the 
Minister for his presumption and treachery, this reconciles Charles, who ex- 
presses his gratitude to the defender of his honour, and the piece ends happi- 
ly, by his Majesty’s conferring on the Hero, the Government of Grenada. 

We never think of applying severe criticism to performances at the Olym- 
pic, nor shall we deviate from the rule in this instance, although the excel- 
lence of the piece might justify castigation when not well played; but Mit- 
chell has exhibited a praiseworthy alacrity in presenting an attractive nov- 
elty in advance of his contemporaries. He has spared neither care nor expense 
in placing it upon the stage, and the actors have been well prepared in their 
parts. All this is laudable, and demands public support. 

Walcott is not exactly the hero that we may suppose James Wallack pre- 
sents, in the acting—but he is respectable; in the comic portions, and in the 
general nonchalance of the character, he is at times far above mediocrity; it is 
in the impassioned passages that he fails. Walcott always rants when he 
has to force his voice—and his disposition to burlesque is then apparent.— 
Fenno would be effective in the Minister, if he could arrive at that exquisite 
art in acting which substitutes the colloquial for the pompous, declamatory 
style. 

De Bar is well-dressed ; but is certainly not a very easy or dignified repre- 
sentative of his most Catholic Majesty. ‘The little assigned to Nickenson, is 
in that gentleman’s usual style—correct ! 

Miss Taylor, as the Page, looks a very living copy of one of Murillo’s Span- 
ish Boys. She isa picture; and we are happy to congratulate her upon asen- 
sible improvement in her delivery ; many passages were given in a subdued 
tone, that indicates a progressive change is taking place for the better with 
this young lady—and we shall be among the first to record and approve such 
amendment. 

Miss Clarke personated the beautiful Ballad-Girl, with great delicacy and 
feeling—although the part taxes the full extent of her yet unmatured powers. 
This young lady is gradually advancing to a high rank in her profession— 
and we believe she will attain it. 

We were much gratified with Mrs. Hardwick’s Marchioness—it is really 
a picture in dress, and a spirited portraiture in the acting. We think Mrs. 
H. will prove a valuable acquisition to the Manager, in this much-wanted 
cast of characters. The piece, we have no doubt, will have a long run. 





PARK THEATRE. 
Monday—First night of Don Cesar de Bazan and the The Spy. 
Tuesday—Miss Turnbull's Benefit. 
Wednesday—Don Cesar de Bazan and the Spy. 
Thursday—Mr. Crisp’s Benefit. 
Friday 
Saturday . Don Casarde Bazan and The Spy. 








PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE, 
CHAMBERS STREET. 
The Days of Performance hereafter will be Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
TUESDAY evening, the 17th instant, the 13th night of the season, will be performed 
1 PURITANL! 

Be von csanelepenn+enes Signora Borglese--Lord Arthur——...... Sig. Antognini 
Sir George...............-....Sig Valtellina—Sir Richard............ Signor Tomasi 
The Company consists of the foliowing Artists: Prima Douna Signora Borghese and 
Pico; Primo tenore, Signors Antognini and Perozzi; Prima bassi, Signors Valtellina 

and Tomasi ; Primo buffo, Signor Sanquirico 
Admission: First Tier and Parquette, $1; Second Tier 50 cents Seats secure 
from9AM to5PM, Season tickets, without seats, can be had at the Box Office. 
Doors open at 7, performance to commence at 7 1-2 o’clock. Livrettos in English 
vnd Italian can be had at the Box Office. 


THE CELEBRATED BOEHM FLUTE, 
Adopted at the Paris Conservatoire Royal and the London Royal 
Academy cf Music. 
Pass PHILIP ERNST would soon announce that the great success 


of the above new Flute having induced him to study it, he is now fully prepared 
to give lessonson it. He would invite amateurs to cull at his music rooms, 395 Broad 














way, where he will be happy to jet them hear it, and explain to them the peculiari- 


ties of the invention, which 1s remarkable for the excellence of its tone, and tts great 
perfection of tune. — 

N. B. Mr. Ernst still coutinues as usual to give instructions on the ordinary Flute 
and Guitar, at 395 Broadway, near Walker street. abdecl4 


SOCIETY OF LONDON, 26 CORNHILL.—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


T.LAURIE ph ag : ° \ y gp 
Professor GRAVES, A.M. F. R. S., 
Professor WHEATSTONE, F. R.S., { Auditors. 
J. ELLIOTTSTONE, M. D F. R. S., Physician. 
W.S.B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq F.R. A. S., Actuary. 
GLYNN, HALLIFAX, MILLS & CoO., Bankers 
SUTTON, EUENS, OMMANNEY & PRUDENCE, Solicitors. 
General Agent for the United States of America, J. LEANDER STARR, Office No 
2Wall street, New York. 
h)sicians to the Society [Medical Examiners], ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M,D., 
101 Franklin street, J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D., 110 Bleeker street. 
1 PMBIS lostitution, founded on the mutual and joint stock principle, embraces all the 
recent \mprovemeats in the science of Life Insurance. 

Proposals {rom persons residing in this city, and throughout the State of New 
York, whether for wpole term of life (with or without * profits’) or for a limived period, 
will be receive’ at tne office of the subscriber (No. 62 Wall street], where the same 
will at once, Without primary reference to London, be accepted if the risk be eligible. 

The Bonus (0r profits to policy holders of five years standing}, declared at the last 
annual meeting in May, 1844, was as follows: 

60 per Cent on the annual premiums, as a reversionary addition to the policy—18 2-3 
per cent payable in prevent cash—or, on the average, 2 per cent in permanent annual 
reduction of future p* emiums—at the option of the assured. 

Pamphlets containing the last Annual Report, the Society’s rates, &c., together 
with blank forms, and the fullest information may be obtained upon application. 

Blank forms of all kinds turnished free of charge. 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in New York. 

62 Wall street, Nov. 19th. 1844. abnov30 













ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
A GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
IN AID OF 
THE CHARITABLE FUND OF THE ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 
Will take place on Thursday Evening, the 19th Instant, 
AT THE TABERNACLE, BROADWAY. 
The following Eminent Artists have kind'y proffered their services .— 
PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
MADAME OTTO. Miss TAYLOR, 
(&y permission of Mr Mitchell. 


M) BROUGH, 


Mrs. SEGUIN, 
Her first appearance at a Concert 
since her return 
_ Mr FRAZER Mr SEGUIN, 
His first appearance at a Concert H ee first appearance since 
is 


in this country. return.| 
SIGNOR DE BEGNIS. 





PRINCIPAL INSTRUMENTALISTS, 


Violin —OLE BULL. 
Pianoforte—Miss JOS. BRAMSON, Harp—Miss ELIZ. SLOMA N 
Flute—Mr JOHN A KYLE, Clarionet-—Mr GROENVELDT, 
Trumpet-—Mr JOHN THOMPSON NGRTON, 


_ The BAND wili be numerous and efficient, and consist of the first Instrumental talent 


in the country. 
Conductor—Mr GEORGE LODER. 


Tickets ONE DOLLAR, to be had at the principal Music stores, or of the following 

Gentlemen, Members of the Committee : 

W D Cuthbertson, President of St George’s Socie y, 61 Water street 

I Taylor, Jr, st Vice President do 12 Beaver st, 

Heury Jessop, 2d Vice President do 91 John st, 

A Barclay, H B M Consul, Ex-Presd’t. Henry Owen. 91 Joho st 

Thomas Dixon, Ex-Presd’t, 51 William, William fackson, 177 Broadway, 

Charles Edwards, Ex-Presd’t, John Spawforth, 

Edward F Sanderson, Ex-P, 

Rob’t Bage, 126 Maiden Lane, 

Joseph Rhodes, 50 Exchange Place, 

A D Patersoa, Anglo American office, 
4 Rarclay st, Charles Cox 4 Wall st, 

Alfred Wailer, 130 Pear] st Edmund Bald“ in, 155 Rroadway. 


FASHIONABLE DANULNG. 
MONS. GABRIEL DE KORPONAY, 


H's the honour of informing the Ladies and Gentlemen of New York and vicinity 
that he has arrived for the purpose of giving instructions in the principal fash- 
1onable Dances prevailing in the highest circles ot European and American society. 

Mons. K. has lately arrived from Boston, Saratoga, and Newport, where his style 
met with the warmest admiration of the public, and tae marked approval of the tash- 
iopable community. Among others, Mons. K. proposes to teach ‘hat well-known 
dance LA POLKa—the new Quadrilies with original music—the Valse ¢ «Deux Pas 
—the Mazourka—new Cotillions— new Gaijoppe, and all American Dancers. 

Mons. K. will be assisted by Madame Koiponay, as Musician. The instruction 
wiil be given in the French, Germ «*. and English languages. 

Rooms are engaged at 25 Park F .ace—stricily private, cool and airy—for the accom- 
modation ot Ladies and Gentlemen. 

The Polka, and the new Quadcilles, as at present danced in the fashionable circles 
of Lonton and Paris, can be taught im six or twelve lessons,exeept the Mazourka. All 
others in twenty-four lessons. 

For further particulars inquire of Mons. Korponay, at his residence 25 Park Place. 

TERMS :—Class Lessuns frum 10 to 12, AM, 12 to 1, and 1 to 2 PM, and from 6 to7 
o’clock in the evening. 

Six lessons $4; twelve lessons $10, and quarter $15. 

Private Lessons—six lessons $3; twelve lessons $12; quarter $20. 

All other hours wilibe devoted to Public Institutes, Academies, &c. 

New York, Nov. 9th, 1844. 


~~~ A CLEAR SKIN AND A HEALTHY COMPLEXION !! 


_TO THE LADIES IN PARTICULAR, 
And to all who are desirous of a youthful appearance, or are troubled with Pimples, 
Eruptions, recent Freckles, Tanned or Dried and Shrivelied Skin, or Premature 
Wrinkles. LE BAUME DE NINON, or FRENCH BALM OF BEAUTY, 


ILL be found acertain Remedy. The virtues of this celebrated cosmetic are too 

well kuown in Frang-: and other countries in Europe, to need any encomium. 
Suffice it to say, it softens and beautifies the skin, gives it a surprising lustre, produces 
a clear and healthy complexion, and, by purifying the surface from Dad humours, re- 
stores and preserves its youthful bloom. 

This is the valuable Compound said to have been used by that remarkable French 
Beauty, Ninon De L’Enclos, who pteserved her personal charms to an advanced age, 
and even then had suitors. Sold by A. B. & D. Sands,79 Fuiton street, 273 Broadway, 
and 7/7 East Broadway. Price75cents. Prepared by the proprietor from the original 
French prescription in his possession only; and observe, it is perfectty harmiess. 
Attend Carefully to the directions, and a speedy cure will follow. None are genuine 
without a fac simile of the signature of Edward Abbott. ab6mnove 


FOR HALIFAX AND LIVEEPOOL. 


HE Roya) Mail Steamers Britannia and Caledonia will leave Boston for the above 
ports as follows— 


Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Esq, do on Monday, “ 16th, 


Passage to Liverpool $190, Passage to Halifax $20. For Freight or Passage apply 
to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., 
At Office of Harnden & Co., No. 3 Wall-stret 


PLUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY AND PHOVOGRA PHIC 
DEPOT, 251 Broadway Comer of Murray-st., (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store.) 
WARDED the Medal, four First Premiums, and two * Highest Honours,” at the 

Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the bes 
pictures and apparatus. 

The “ Tiibune” of this morning contains the following incorrect statement, in re- 
ference to the awards ot the American Institute, on Saturday last: “ Lhe first preminm 
fur the best specimen of Daguerrevtype likenesses was aw arded to Messrs. Anthony, 
tdwards & Co” Thetrue version is this: ‘‘ To Messrs. Anthony, Edwards & Co.. to 
Piumbe, and to Mr. Brady, each, a diploma, for superior specimens of Daguerreo- 
types.” 

7 he Institute did not decide whose were the Lest ; but to settle that point, I now chal- 

lenge the above-named gentiemen (and the world), to a triai of skill, each competitor 
to deposit a like arnount, not less than one hundred nor exceeding one thousand dol 
lars—and the whole to be awarded by a competent committee, to the owners of the best 
six pictures. JOHN PLUMBE, Jr. 

New York, October 28th, 1844. aboc 


GRAND OPENING BALL AT THE ALHAMRA, 


N&R Broadway, by the Proprietor and Mons. Gabriel De Korponay, for the Sene- 
fit of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind Asylums—FRIDAY, Dec. 27th, 1544 

The Proprietor of the Alhamra has the honour to announce to the fashionable so- 
ciety, that being about re-building and decorating his Establishment in a novel and 
extensive manner, for the purpose of Sails, Concerts &c , in winter, he wi i, with the 
essistance of Mons. Gabriel De Korponay (wiio has kindly volunteered his services for 
that purpose), give a grand openin Ball on the 2ith instant, as above announced. 
On chis occasion will be mtroduced the Polka Dances, Quadrilles, Valse de deux Pas, 
Galopades, &c., under the direction of Mous. De Korponay, and the best and newest 
music now in vogue in the most fashionable circles in Europe, under the direction of 
Mr. Wigers. 

Price of tickets, inclu ling supper and refreshments. $5, admitting tleman and 
two ladies—to be had at the Alhamra and of Mons. De K roonay 4a gent the prin- 
cipal Hotels and Music Stores. ; also a2tabdec7 


John Warrin, 74 Maiden Lane, 

J K Bradbury, 72 Beaver st, 

B H Downing, 49 William st, 
James R Walters, 296 Broadway, 





























SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. 
ph oad trom Second-street to 50 Spring-street. Patroni8ed by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their protessiona 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this urtry and made solely b 
WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80 ~ehenne street, near Broadway, New York. 

Ic? Terms moderate, and indisputable references given, 

«| have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Se Its construction appears excellent, and 
ell calculated to answer ali the objects But the dest of all is the proof of those 
ho wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Someof my friends whom I hav e mu 

ted inform me that they are superior to all others. yYALENTINE MOTT, 
amJlet Professor of Surger University of New York. 


FASHIONABLE SUBSCRIPTION BALLS AT THE ALHAMKA 


N°: 559 Broadway. The Proprietcr of the Alhamra has the honour to announce to 
the fashionable society of New York, that having entirely re-built and fitted up his 
Establishment in a style of superior taste and elegance, he proposes, 'n connection 
with Mons. Gabriel, be Korponay, to give a series of Bulls the ensuing winter, cf the 
very first class ; on which occasions wiil be introduced some of the :ewest dances and 
music now in vogue in the most fashionable circles in Europe. 7 © set will comprise 
Six Bal!s, to be given in the following urder:—First Ball, Wedse~Jlay, January sth ; 
second ball, Friday, January 17th ; third ball, Friday, January 24t!: : fourth ball, Tues- 
day, Feb. 4th ; fifth ball, Wednesday, Fed. 13th ; sixth ball, Friday, Feb 2ist. Price 
of subscription to the whole set, including gee. $12; to three baiis, $750 ; to a sin- 
gie ball, $3, admitting alady and gentleman. Tickets may be procu: -« at the Alhamra, 
of Mons. De Korponay, and at the principal hotels and music stor s ub4tdec7 


MRS. GREEN AGENCY FOR DOME) ‘ICs, 
No. 386 Broadway, East side, between White and Walker s':: eis, New York. 
JrAMILIES wanting Domestics are respectfully requested to end their orders, as 
long as possible in anticipation, so that a better opportunity aay be afforded for 
selection. 
tours of business from 8 o0’clock, A-M__ ill 4 o'clock, P.M. 





ab3auglyear 


FASHIONABLE TAILOKING ESTABLL AMENT, 


No. * ASTOR HOUSE. 
Ts subscribers would respectfully notify their former pai 8 and the public in 
general, that they have taken the above establishment, and » e prepared to supply 
those wo may favour them with their patronage, with every » ticle of gentlemens’ 
wearing apparel. Hu«ving had many years experience in the business, with facilities 
of purchasing goods exclusively for cash, which enables them tv Compete with any es 
tablishment in the city, their stock is replete with every variety of gvods suitable for 
the approaching season, which wiil be made to ordes at the shortest notsce—with a 
general assortment of ready made clothing: dress and frock coats, pants and vests, 
cloaks and overcoats, office frocks, shirts, bosoms and collars, gloves, suspenders, &c., 

which will be sold at very reduced prices. 
DOUGHERTY & l’EARSON. 


Merchant Tailors, No.9 Astor House. 
New York, Sept. 27th, 1844. absep20 till Jan 


“THE NEW LINE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETs. 

TcSail from New York onthe 2!th, and from Liverpool on the 6th of every Montt 
Captains. jtons|Days of sailing fm.N.Y.| Days from Liverpool 

Woodhouse} i200|May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 2! July 6, Nov. 6, Marché 


Britton 850\Jun. 21, Oct. 21, Feb. 2!/Aug.6, Dec. 6, April 
N.S. Hottinguer /(Sursley 1050) July 21, Nov. 21, Mch 21/Sep. 6, Jan. 6, May 
N. S. Liverpool (Eldridge 1150] Aug. 21, Dec. 21, Apr. 21/Oct. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 

These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of exact 
month from Liverpool. E 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whateve: 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. : 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


freight e ly to 
ss eines et WOODHULL & MINTURN’S 
87 South-street, N. Y..—ort 








Ships. 
New Ship Queen of 
the West 





Ship Rochester 








FIELDEN, Te Co., 


Apr 22—lyr} 1verpool. 





December 14 


YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS —NEW PLAN 
ithe several Lines of Packets »» ween New York 
haye ivr their sailing from each port on tne Ist, 7th, sth, on aa HH No 1 
overs ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:-— ” 
nips Ca;tains. Daysof Sailing from New aysof § ili “ae 
Liverpool 


LV! oe 
ar. 6 Aug. 
“oO us £ Des. Bt, rin 








ork, 
Patrick Henry, J.A. Delano, July 6, Nov. 6, M 
Virginian, Allen T =~ 


, ’ ’ 

Montezuma, br. B. Lowber, “ 16, “ 16, ‘* 16/Sept. 

Hotting Bursiey, weg ance ga ee 8 Jan. 1, May } 
Rostius J Collins, “gm .* BB, 66 “ol, “ il “oy 
Europe, F urber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 16, « 16, « 16 
Independence, Nye, eo. - . ae a | le 
SamuelHicks, Bunker, “ah, S* MN, SANS 96, te gg ts 9g 
New York, Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, ‘* 16Oct. 1, Feb. 1) June 1 
Liverpvol, Eldridge, “si, * $1, * gt “@ @ 4 6° 6 
Siddons, Cobb, © 26, “ 26, ‘* 26) * UN, gn ue gy 
Columbus, Cole Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1} ** 16, * 16, « 46 
Ashburton, HH. Huttleson, “¢ 6, ** 6, “ 6) @ ai oP ow of 
S$. Whitney, Thopmpson,  ‘ li, ‘* Ub, * Ub} 96° « = 


t \ ‘26. 26 
Yorkshire, Baile 16, ‘* 16,  &* 16\Nov. 1) March’ 

Q ofthe West, Woodhouse, 91, « al) «ail se ging? uy 2 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “ 26, 26, QB) 66 yy. ve un “ 





, 

Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June | ¢ 16, « 16° “ He 
G. Washington, F. P. Alien, 6 eh Oe “ 6) at, ogy owe gy 
United States, Britton, “al, * BN, 6 DN] 4 96, egg? ue gy 
England. Bartlett, * 16, ** 16,  ** 16\Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 6 
Rochester, Britton, ee a A ee eh ee FY 
Garrick, Trask, lh, ele. “ees ee ogee 
Oxford, A.J. Rathbone, Nov.1,March 1, July 1, “ 16, « 46, 


“ 
These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of shaenster 
and experience. Their cabin accomm« dations are all that can be desired in point of 
splendour, comfort and convenience, and are furnished with every description of 
Stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be Strictly adhered to 
Price of passage to Liverpool, ............ $100. P 
, se “ from “ to New York, . £25. 
Agents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire Englan¢, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y, 
. BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsforships $. Whitney, Virgiman. United States.anc S.muel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMif£, N.Y. 
sens ramen ‘ £5 Teaeeiger Rada tl a i! msn 
gents for ships Patrick Henry,Independence, George Washington and As 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. N.Y. Duron, 
wy CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York, 
- BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co. Liverpoel. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hot inguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & Co.. Liverpool. 


NEW YCRK AND HAVRE PACKETS. . 


To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre 
and 24th of each wonth, as follows, viz. : on the Ist, Sth, 








Ships. Masters. Days of oes from New-}Daysof Sailing fromHavyye 
Ork. 

Areo, Canthony,jr, March 8, Jul 8, Nov. §}April 2 . 
Francois 1st, A CAinsworth., mr a | J ie, “16 May s bent." ey 
Burgundy, D. Lines, “04, * S4, ORE Se Ge” ga 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec 8] “ 94, « 94° « og 
Rhoue, J A Wotton, * 16, “ 16, “ Jélfune 1 Oct. 1; Fed 1 
Ville de Lyon, Stoddard, eo a, * oe ee ae eC 
Albany, Watson, |May 6, Sept. 8,Jan. 5] “ 24, «© 94? « gf 
Silvie de Grasse, Weiderholdt,, ** 16, ‘* 16, ‘* I6Muly 1, Nov 1) Marct8 
Louis Philippe, J Castoff, oh * oa * a ii s «“ 4 
—— Coma, aa. June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. t] 94) «& 24) “ 18 
Sully, Cc ompson, |; ** 16, ‘* 16 “ , i 
lowa, W W Pell. om | a, 24° a 24° a pe. Aug & Dec. April 8 


beret te ory all ofthe first class and ably commanded, wi} superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, Ccomprisiu,s ai 

———— P z omprisiu,s ail tha tmay be raguired for comfort and 
The price ofpassage to Havreis fixed at $100 without wiess, whizh will be f 

by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. ae 
C, BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK. Jr.. 46 South-st 


7 Fog peal FOR HAVRE. Second Line.) 
ipsofthis Line will hereafter leave New <ork on the j 
'L tab Of cock eeath ealelione ’ 0s To phiaretnes 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct 
jst Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new J B. Pell,master, 16th March.July and Nov 
istMareh, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J.Funk,master, 16thA ri!,Aug.,and Dec 
IstApril, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, maater, 16th May, Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodationsoftheseshipsare notsurpassed ,combiningallthat may bere. 
quiredforcomfort. The price ofcabin passageis $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended fo 
these vessels willbe forwarded by thesubscribers,freefrom any othert hanthe expen- 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents.No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 
RONNAFFE& Co., Agents, Havre. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, of 1200 tons and 440 horse power each. 
Jnder contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 


SD iktudmnudssapedieesdes scons Captain Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia,..................--.-----.-Captain Edward G. Lott, 
BE atngesiscdscestazenses ocgivcocd Captain William Harrison. 
Ph pasts hong ds Gta tendoeeeases onnsend Captain John Hewitt. 


Will sail from Liverpoo) and Boston, via Halifax, as follows: 
These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Life Boats. 

freight or passage apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No, 3 Wall-street. 

New York. August 10th, 1844. 
TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL —The Steamshi 
WESTERN, B. Matthews, Commander, returns to the Liverpool and New yorat 
tion, under the command of Captain Matthews, who has been her chief officer ever 
since she was 1aunched, and she isappointed to sail as follows — 

FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERP@OL, 
Saturday, July 20th Saturday, June 22d 
Saturday, September l4th Saturday, August 17th 
Saturday, November th Saturday, October 12th 

Fare from New York to Liverpool! $120, and $5 Steward’sf ees. 
Her cargo space —s been enlarged, she can take 350 tons ef freight. 
For freight or passage, hence to Liverpool, apy ly te 

R CHARD RVIN, 98 Front-street 


CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWFO'" NDLAND. 
ier collected, Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits granted 
on the Branches of the Bank of British North America, in the Provinces above by 
RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MAC LACHLAN, 
Nos. 6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings. 
ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America. in Montreai, 
Quebec, Kingston, and Toronto ; St. John and Frederickton, New- Brunswick, Halifax 
Nova Scotia and St. Joins, N F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on New- 
York. May 25th. 


For 


ua 





EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W, LES.—Person 
wishing to forward money to their friends, can obtain the same, eit er by person 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums of 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 
to any amount, payable at sight. without discount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 
VERPOOL, the brancies of the Provincia] and National Banks of IRELAND, and at 
“~~ town in England, Scotland, and Wales. 
his is a desirable and safe method of remittingfunds to parties residing in Grea 
fritain or reland, as it precludeslossby mai 
Printed lists of the various towns op wtich drafts are give® can Se suppli 
mar.li a & oc ( =. J SYI.VFSTER. 22 'Wall-st.. aid 130 Broadway 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, 1OTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil} 
succeed each othe in the orderin which they are named sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, andfrom Londononthe 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:-— ‘ 








Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. | London. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. }/Feb.17, June i7,0c W 
Northumberland,R. Griswold, ~ i. <a S a ey ee 
Gladiator, T. Britton, ~ in .~ oe ** 20) Marcn 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, 7) «6 Wy 
Switzerland, E. Knight, . oe, = a a) Si ¢ Oe see 
Quebec, 


F.H Hebard,| ** 20, “ 20, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7 
Victoria, (new) E.E.Morgan,|March1, July 1, Nov. 1) rf 17, « 17, as | 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, 96, * 10, “¢ 10) “ 97, * 97, «8 gg 
Hendrick 4udsonG. Moore, “9, §* @, ** 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan.97 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) ** 17, 17, « 49 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, ~~ = ~ a oS oe Ce 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, og, * 90, ** 20i\June 7, .t. 7, Feb 9 

These ships are all of the first class, and are .ommanded by able and experienced 
navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines Stores, &c., are of the 
best description 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100,outward for cachadult, without 
wines and liquors. Neither tbe captains nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signed therefor. Applyto JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

‘ GRINNELIL.MINTURN & Co..78South st 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 
the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of baldness, and bestows 
a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
taining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded rooms. 
Cavtion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words “‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of tu.2 label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creainy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other culanevus disor. 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the mostinclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odoato is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box o 
he above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs 
Rowland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
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